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INTRODUCING Mr. NESBIT 


By John T. McCutcheon 


T a certain signal, the several hundred gentlemen in evening 
dress move toward the banquet hall. A festive atmosphere 
prevails. Music, flags, flowers, laughter, smiles, conviviality. 
Every face is sunny in degrees ranging from a genial glow to a 
radiant sunburst. All are keyed up for a good time. 


From the different tables come pleased exclamations. ‘Good! 
Nesbit’s to be the toastmaster.’”” ‘This means a sparkling evening 
with lots of “go” to it. A few minutes later the Speakers’ Table, 

with its dignitaries and near-dignitaries, fills up and there, in the 
center, is the smiling, good humored face of the toastmaster and 
chairman of the evening, Wilbur D. Nesbit. He taps the gavel 
and introduces the Rev. Mr. So-and-So, who delivers the Invoca- 
tion, which is appropriately brief. 


The foregoing describes a scene which I have many times 
observed, sometimes from the speakers’ table but more often from 
one of the little tables confronting it. And each time I have found 
myself admiring and envying the sure instinct and amazing facility 
with which Mr. Nesbit guides a banquet through to a successful 
conclusion. In all my experience at banquets—and it covers many 
years—I have never seen a man who has more completely mas- 
tered the imponderables which go to make up the ideal toastmaster, 
or after-dinner speaker. Many times I have wondered whether 
it would be possible for him to communicate the secret of his 
success in this important field and I have hoped that he might 
some day do it, so that those of us who sit in quaking dread, while 

awaiting to be called to speak, may quake no more. 


No doubt the thousands of other admiring souls who have sat 
under Mr. Nesbit’s charming spell have communicated a similar 
wish by some sort of telepathic urge into the consciousness of that 
gentleman. At any rate, here we have the desired book. He has 
drawn upon his vast experiences in such matters for our benefit. 
He tells us how to plan a dinner, how to conduct it, how to make 
a speech, how to be a toastmaster and all the other secrets in 
connection with after-dinner work. We shall read it with profit. 
Even if it fails to endow us with his ready wit and easy charm, 
it will alleviate some of that quaking dread to which we have 
referred; it will perhaps teach us how to quit at the right time; 
to think of the appropriate repartee at the moment—instead of 
later in the taxi going home; to quell the rising tide of conversa- 
tion during a long drawn out and prosy speech, to think on our 
feet, to ease a tiresome speaker into his chair without hurting his 
feelings. In fact, all those secrets which a divinely gifted master 
possesses, he is now generously offering to share with us. 
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AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES 
and 


HOW TO MAKE THEM 


I 


There are two problems at a public dinner. The 
first confronts you, if you are just “among those pres- 
ent.” It is: 


“Why should I sit here all evening, eat a dinner 
I don’t care much about, and on top of that have to 
listen to some speeches which have an 80 per cent 
chance of boring mer” 


The other problem is the toastmaster’s; How to 
make you Itke it. 


The law of averages is elastic, but there is 
always the chance that some time you will find 
yourself on a dinner committee, or be drafted as 
toastmaster, or speaker, at a banquet. 


Even if that never happens, this book is hope- 
_ fully planned to help those who do arrange and 
conduct dinners, to keep audience and speaker 
_ together. 


Less 


After-dinner Speeches 


You may remember, years ago, when that stately 
and lovable gentleman of the Old South, Senator 
Gordon, was in demand here, there and everywhere 
as an after-dinner speaker? He had cherished and 
at last realized the ambition to sit in the United 
States Senate. From boyhood up, it had been his 
dream to wear the toga. And if togas had been the 
mode at the time of his incumbency, one of them 
would have become him. He looked like a Senator. 
Without descending to personalities, the writer has 
known a few of those servants of the people who, in 
togas, would have looked like wrecked dog tents. 


Senator Gordon was appointed to fill an unex- 
pired term. He got more real happiness out of 
being Senator than almost any one who ever had his 
stationery supplied by Uncle Sam. And, as has been 
said, he was, during his brief tenure of office, a bright 
and shining after-dinner star. 


On a certain occasion, the writer was to be toast- 
master at a large banquet, and the Senator was the 
principal speaker. At noon of the day of the dinner, 
the chairman of the banquet committee telephoned 
frantically: 


‘Come over to the hotel and have lunch with us. 
You’ve got to help us out of a hole.” 

At the luncheon, the chairman confided that the 
to-be toastmaster must handle, with delicacy and 
diplomacy, a situation which he outlined thus: 
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“They tell me that this Senator is apt to talk all night 
if he gets going. It’s up to you to put a time limit 
on him.” 

So, during the luncheon the writer turned to the 
genial old Senator and inquired: “Senator, about how 
much time do you plan to occupy with your remarks 
to-night?” 

“Well, suh,” replied he, “I nevah do know how 
long I’m talkin’. I remembah one day in Mississippi 
when I was speakin’ at a bahbecue. Befo’ the e-vent 
I asked John Powell to he’p me out. I said to him, 
‘John,’ I said, ‘I want yo’ to stan’ at the edge o’ th’ 
crowd, an’ when I’ve talked two hou’s, I want yo’ to 
raise yo’ both ahms in th’ aih an’ wave them slowly, 
so’s I can see them.’ 


“Well suh, I began mah ad-dress, an’ ev’ything 
went along fine. Th’ crowd chee’ed an’ shouted ovah 
mah points, an’ jus’ kep’ me goin’. Afteh ’while I 
happened to glance to’ds the west, an’ I was as- 
tounded to see th’ sun just sinkin’. I brought mah 
remahks to a close as soon as I could. An’ then I 
hunted up John Powell, an’ I said to him, ‘John,’ 
said I, ‘why in th’ name o’ high heaven didn’ yo’ 
wave yo’ ahms like I tol’ yo’? ~ 

“An’ John said: ‘Why, Sen’toh, I declah I was so 
ex-cited ovah yo’ speech that I nevah could get mah 
han’s lifted any mo’ than just high enough to 


applaud!” 
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The chairman of the committee looked over at 
me with a baleful gaze. He was blaming me for it 
already. In his mind was a picture of a great ban- 
quet room with an audience watching the dawn 
creep in at the windows and listening, on and on, to 
a record-breaking speech. 


No credit attaches to me for the solution. All I 
said to the Senator was this: ‘“That’s fine, Senator, 
and I don’t wonder at it, judging by what I have 
heard of your speeches. But, unfortunately, a large 
percentage of those who will be here to-night live at 
a distance from Chicago. They will leave on trains 
that pull out around midnight. So, if you don’t 
mind, as we have to keep to our schedule as closely 
as possible, I’ll just tug at your coat tail when you 
have talked forty-five minutes.” 


The Senator allowed that that would be fine, but 
after the luncheon that confounded chairman almost 
insinuated that I would be guilty of treason, or lesé 
mayjesté, or of fracturing the alien and sedition laws, 
if I dared profane the coat tails of a United States 
Senator, by pulling them. 


However, a good speaker is a good sport. When 
the Senator had reached the forty-minute mark by 
my watch, I slyly tugged his near coat tail. He 
never blinked an eye-lash. He just swung smoothly 
into his peroration and came gently to the ground, 
with the ease and skill of an expert aviator.. He had 
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been at enough dinners to know that somebody, some- 
_ where along the line, has to keep the program within 
bounds. Any experienced speaker is glad to be told 
how much time he can have, and also to be told when 
he has exhausted the visible supply. 


There was another eminent speaker at another 
banquet who wasn’t quite so amenable to reason as 
the Senator. This time it was a famous publisher. 
The dinner was in a southern city in August, and it 
was as hot as some sections of Dante’s Inferno. 


This famous publisher turned to me—I was toast- 
master—and said, in a petulant tone: “Do you know 
that the committee tells me that I can only have 
forty-five minutes to deliver my message to this 
audience?” 


“Fiow much time do you think you should have?” 
_ I asked. 


“At least two hours and a half.” 


The obvious reply would have been to tell him 
that if it was going to take that much time to deliver 
his message he ought to call a bunch of A. D. T. 
lads and have it delivered that way. But a toast- 
master must be courteous, so J said that that was too 


bad. 


And that famous publisher talked for one hour 
and forty minutes—trudging doggedly along the 
highway of oratory, pulling sheaf after sheaf of sta- 
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tistics from his pockets, unearthing clipping after 
clipping to read to that perspiring, weary, boiling 
company. 

As an illustration in proportionate volume, the 
applause that greeted him when he began his speech 
and the gasping silence when he finished it was as 
plus to minus. Out of five hundred who heard him 
start speaking, four hundred and sixty escaped—and 
fifteen of the survivors had to survive, for they were 
at the speakers’ table. 


Again, there was the dinner where there were too 
many speakers—and I was one of them. What is a 
speaker to do in such an instance, especially when 
he is to be paid for his efforts? And there were 
the many dinners at which the man slated for the 
first effort was aggrieved, or the man scheduled for 
last place got himself shifted to first, so he could 
catch a train, and then consumed all his own time 
and that of the next speaker as well, thus throwing 
confusion into the ranks and getting himself plenti- 
fully cussed, after he had bowed himself through the 
audience on his way to the door. 


There were also the numerous dinners at which 
the audience refused to be amused or comforted— 
just sat back and dared the toastmaster or the speak- 
ers to get a rise out of them. Already examples have 
been mentioned of speakers who talked, or might 
have talked, too long. Dear Reader, these are not 
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isolated instances. Their name is Legion. Some- 
times they can be checked. But there are extreme 
instances when a firing squad would be the only 
remedy. 

There is the ladies’ luncheon where you are to 
speak. You want to get back to your work as soon 
as you can. You will be introduced by a charming 
woman, who gets your name wrong and all too evi- 
dently knows nothing about you—and that introduc- 
tion will not come until after many official reports 
and other club business have gone over the dam. You 
are all curdled inside—but the situation is one you 
could have prevented very easily, by explaining to 
the gracious ladies your own time limitations. The 
speaker has some rights which committees and audi- 
ences are bound to respect, and conversely the com- 
mittees and audiences have several rights of their 
own. G- i AD 

In the audience there always is the man who 
shouts: “Louder—and funnier!” ‘There is always the 
group that starts a hum of conversation, just when 
you are getting into the best part of your speech. 
There is the audience that is obviously slipping away 
from you—¢getting restless, losing interest. There is 
the man who wants you to call on his wife to sing, 
and the man who slips up to tell you that his guest, 
So-and-So, is a corking speaker and is prepared to 
make a few remarks if you will call on him. There is 
the speaker who begins each sentence with “Uh.” 
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There is the grand opera star who goes into tantrums 
because the committee has failed to give him or her 
the best seat at the speakers’ table. There is the man 
who pulls you to one side before the dinner and tells 
you a lot of clever personalities you can weave into 


your introductory remarks—not forgetting one about | 


himself. 

There is the eminent speaker who comes late and, 
instead of slipping quietly around the room and up 
to the speakers’ table, marches modestly down the 
main aisle, shyly trying to hush the applause which is 
killing the effort of the speaker whom he interrupts 
—shyly hushing said applause by faintly waving his 
hand in a deprecatory way, bowing gorgeously all 
the while. There is the speaker who becomes peeved 
because the audience will not quiet down instantly 
when he arises, and the speaker who pauses signifi- 
cantly when he has uttered a sentence which is in- 
tended to be funny. 

There is—but why go on? Dear Reader, the 
world is filled with audiences and speakers. Every 
night there is a dinner, every noon a luncheon. 

Kipling wrote something like this: 

“There are six and ninety ways 
Of composing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right.” 

There are nine hundred and ninety-nine different 
varieties of audiences, and most of them confront you 
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in each audience. The gentle observations and pre- 


_ sumably sage advice in this book are based on about 


_health-speech also. 


twenty years of swearing because the dress studs 
couldn’t be found, and of trying to introduce a 
speaker without brightly chirping: “We have with 
us to-night.” 


II 


The dinner with speeches, as we know it, is pecul- 
iarly an American custom. Our after-dinner speech 
is a development of the “toast” of the old days in 
England—hence we have “toastmaster” as the title 
of the individual who presides over that portion of 
the time devoted to speaking. 


The Romans used a piece of toasted bread dipped 
in wine, when they pledged the health of a guest. It 
is probable that they first used the word “‘toast,” as 
“tostus”, bread scorched or dried at the fire, is of 
Latin origin. Probably, from the simple act of lift- 
ing the goblet holding the wine with the bit of toast 
in it, they progressed to the quite natural stage of ex- 
pressing a good wish at the same time. And thus 
the word “toast” may have come to signify a little 
speech, delivered on a convivial occasion. 


Julius Caesar invaded what is now Great Brit- 
ain. The theory is that he carried the custom of 
drinking healths with him, and the little “toast,” or 
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Then, there is likewise the legend that toasts be- 
gan away back in medieval times, when the loving 
cup was used. It would be filled with wine, and a 
piece of toasted bread placed in it. Starting with the 
host, the cup was passed from one to another of the 
guests, until at last it had returned to the host. He 
would then drink what was left of the wine, and eat 
the piece of toast in honor of the guests. 


At any rate, after-dinner speaking got its growth 
in England. It started as a “toast” to the lady who 
was the belle of the gathering, or to several ladies in 
turn, or to all of the ladies. The individual propos- 
ing the toast would raise his cup, and propose the 
name of the fair one as the “‘toast,” and then all would 
drink to her. As a general thing, a woman was 
coupled with the toast, even after its field had been 
widened. Thus, Charles Dibdin, in his comic opera, 
“The Round Robin,” produced in 1811, wrote: 

_ “But the standing toast that pleased me most 
* Was ‘The wind that blows, the ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor.’ ” ee 
As the custom of proposing toasts at dinners grew, 
it is natural to assume that gentlemen with a bent for 
oratory seized upon the opportunity to go beyond the 
mere naming of some person or sentiment. The 
original brief form expanded, until the toasts became 
set speeches, concluding with the proposal of a toast 
to the king, the queen, the royal family, and so on. 
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From this arose the necessity of having a toast- 
master. He was the one who singled out those who 
should propose toasts. And the evolution of the toast 
into the formal or informal speech on any topic un- 
der the sun is not hard to analyze. 


But in the main the after-dinner speech as we 
have it to-day—particularly in America—is not a 
toast. And the toastmaster is virtually the chairman 
of the meeting. In fact, the whole toasting custom 
has become reversed in many instances, so that in- 
stead of proposing a toast, the speakers respond to 
toasts, proposed by the toastmaster. Again, the toast- 
ing custom in many other instances has vanished en- 
tirely, and the speakers discourse on any subject they 
may choose, and are introduced to the gathering by 
the toastmaster. About the only remaining relic of 
the early days is the name of “‘toastmaster.” But all 
this gives us the background of the modern public 
dinner and may show us why we come together to eat 
and to listen to a program of speeches. 


The audience expects you to be interesting. 
There is one sure way to be interesting, and that is to 
be interested. If a man is interested in his subject, 
and in his audience, the reaction will be in his favor. 
But the objection will be that it is not always easy 
for one to be interested in an audience which is 
strange to him. Theoretically, this seems plausible. 
Actually, it isnot. There is nothing more interesting 
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in the world than human beings. Your audience has 
attended the meeting to hear you talk. It is your 
duty to be interested in that audience. It is your 
responsibility to secure the interest of those before — 
you and to give them the best you can during the 
time you speak. 


Generally, on each program there is one star— 
that is, there is one speaker whose name is widely 
known. | He has a well-earned reputation as an ora- 
tor, perhaps. He is at least a man of note for other 
reasons, if not for his forensic abilities. He may be 
a returned discoverer of the North Pole, he may be 
a war hero, an eminent scientist, a statesman, or in 
the limelight for any one of a hundred other reasons, 


If you are not in that class, then it is only natural 
that your first feeling will be that you are over- 
shadowed by the celebrity. You are in the back- 
ground; you feel that you are eclipsed. If you allow 
that feeling to sway you, your attempt to speak is 
reasonably sure to be a failure. 


That you are in the background is a distinct ele- 
ment in your favor. The attention of the audience is 
focused on the big man of the program. You have 
time and opportunity to study your audience, to 
analyze and determine its personality. You have 
time to think of the angle of approach which will get 
the sympathy and appreciation of your hearers. In 
short, you have time to get acquainted mentally with 
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your audience—and a feeling of acquaintanceship is 
half the battle. 


The speaker who is not mentally in touch with 
his audience is as completely out of touch with it as a 
voice coming over the radio. Therefore, if you wish 
to be an after-dinner speaker, it is wise to accept, as 
the first element, as the very fundamental basis of the 
task, this necessity of a sympathetic, personal under- 
standing of the assemblage before you—a friendly 
feeling, if you prefer that definition. In short, you 
must first gain the good will of those who are to lis- 
ten to you. It is the audience that makes the speech. 
You will know within a few minutes whether or not 
your audience is helping you, by its good will—its 
willingness and eagerness to enjoy what you have to 
BAU. Ly: 

People go to public dinners for the same reason 
they go to private ones—to have a good time. Many 
attend functions of this sort because they cannot well 
avoid them. There are social, business or political 
influences which compel them to be present. This 
percentage of the audience is entitled to, and de- 
serves, the best you can do. If they be pleased, their 
response will be hearty, and will react pleasantly 
upon the others present. 


After-dinner speaking—and the term includes 
the service of being toastmaster as well as that of be- 
ing a speaker—is both a business and a profession. 
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There is no reason why the speaker, who contributes 
so greatly to the success of the event and to the en- 
joyment of the guests, should be classed lower than 
the food, the flowers and the music. Yet this is often 
done—and it is the fault of the speakers themselves. 
Food, flowers and music must be paid for. —The com- 
mittee on arrangements accepts this fact and plans 
accordingly. But the speakers allow themselves to 
be put in the position of people who are so eager 
to get up and talk in public that they will do it for 
nothing. Every speaker should be paid for his serv- 
ices. He should fix his own price. 


Let us consider this from a strictly business 
standpoint, for the moment. ‘The dinner committee 
has called upon you and has told you that it wishes 
you to speak. Some committees are sufficiently alive 
to conditions of the present day that they will inquire 
what pay you expect. Or they will be frank enough 
to state that it is not the intention to pay the speakers. 


There are two ways to look at the situation. If you 
are a beginner and are anxious to discover whether 
or not you can be an after-dinner speaker, then you 
should be willing to pay for the opportunity. That 
is, you should be willing to give your time and 
thought and effort toward the success of the affair in 
return for the advertising you will receive. In that 
way you are simply making an investment in your 
own future. Public speakers, like prize fighters, 
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must first have reputations. It is hard to calculate 
the cumulative value to a speaker of having from a 
hundred to a thousand men and women saying that 
they enjoyed hearing him talk. 


In the old days the business of getting a reputa- 
tion was a slow process. Means of communication 
were fewer than they are now. A speaker might 
acquire a local reputation, but away from home re- 
main unknown. To-day things are different. Not 
only do the press and the radio spread the news, but 
because of modern travel facilities, a speaker may 
have in his audience people from all parts of the 
country. These people go home and tell about the 
good talks they have heard. 


Word-of-mouth publicity is the best you can have, 
but its scope is limited. Newspaper publicity is 
wider. If you wish to become an after-dinner 
speaker, whose services are demanded and paid for, 
then you must be known through print. It is not 
necessary that you sacrifice modesty and self respect 
in order to have publicity. In the first place, news- 
paper editors detect at a glance the obvious desire to 
have something printed about oneself, and pictures 
and copy are discarded. On the other hand, there is 
not a newspaper anywhere that does not want news, 
that does not want to print things which will interest 
readers. 


You should have something of this kind ready for 
[29] 
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use at any time. Gloss print photographs of your- 
self are most satisfactory for newspaper use. A brief 
story about yourself, which tells who you are and 
what you are going to speak about, is generally re- 
ceived appreciatively, for it will contain exactly 
what the newspaper wants to know. 


When you are to be on a program, prepare your 
speech in advance—whether you plan to stick to the 
text or not. Have a number of copies of it made. 
Either send a copy to each newspaper, or supply 
enough of them to the dinner committee so that they 
may be handed out in advance to the newspapers. 
Unless the banquet is of tremendous local or national 
importance, the newspaper account will be largely 
assembled in advance, the reporter who covers it 
handling only the “lead,” and such atmospheric stuff 
as may be needed. 


Advance copies of your speech serve another use: 
ful purpose. They prevent garbling. And some- 
times they provide exactness. Your manuscript— 
typewritten, of course—is what you intend to say, 
and what you prefer to have asa record. But in your 
talk you probably will deviate from your set speech, 
you may even use some poor grammar, or you may 
ramble from your subject. A stenographic report, or 
one written from memory with the aid of hasty notes 
by a reporter, sometimes gives your talk a flatness 
which it did not possess at the time of delivery. Cold 
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print never conveys the laughter, the applause, the 
enthusiasm of an occasion, when even the most com- 
monplace statement takes on the fiery appeal of in- 
spiration, or an interjected comment, accompanied 
by a shrug of the shoulders or a quizzical smile, be- 
comes uproariously funny. “Good evening,” is an 
expression that certainly does not read as amazingly 
thrilling, but spoken at the right time, in the right 
surroundings and under the right conditions, it may 
provoke almost any kind of response. 


Send copies of your remarks in advance to the 
newspapers, therefore. You would be asked for 
your manuscript by the reporter who is to cover the 
dinner. The newspaper will use part of your speech 
—or use none of it—as the exigencies of the time 
govern. 


And never complain if you are misquoted—un- 
less you are made to say something so glaringly im- 
possible that a correction is absolutely necessary. 
Any newspaper in the world will gladly correct a 
mistake of that kind. Minor inaccuracies amount to 
so little that you are better off by being good natured 
about them and forgetting them. 


In every large city hardly an evening goes by, 
save Sundays and a few weeks in the summer, with- 
out dinners, large and small, every evening. To these 
must be added luncheons, and even breakfasts. None 


_ is regarded as complete without its list of speakers. 
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When the era of prohibition began, it was com- 
mon comment that it marked the end of public din- 
ners. The argument was that without the mellow- 
ing influence of stimulating drinks upon both audi- 
ence and speakers the latter could not be brilliant and 
the audience would not be receptive. 


Instead of marking the end of public dinners, the 
number has increased. ‘The only change has been 
that the speeches have to be better and the program 
has to be shorter. The man who is booked for an 
after-dinner speech in these times must prepare him- 
self properly for his task. He cannot rely entirely 
upon “spur of the moment” inspiration; he must get 
and hold the attention of his audience from the start. 
The toastmaster, with his introduction, will endeavor 
to put the audience in a receptive mood and the 
speaker at his ease, but after you—if you are to be the 
speaker—arise, the problem of pleasing and interest- 
ing the audience is entirely in your hands. 


The recipe for a successful after-dinner program 
is like the proverbial English formula for potted 
hare: “First catch your hare.” First plan your 
dinner. 


The committee in charge of a public dinner is not 
always composed of people experienced in such 
things. As a matter of fact, it is only too often ap- 
pointed haphazardly. The result is that the exper- 
ienced speaker, or the individual who is to be toast- 
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master, is often appealed to by the committee for as- 
sistance in arranging the details. It is obviously to 
your advantage to know something about the routine 
of a dinner—if the affair is well arranged, you have 
all the better background for your own efforts. 


Whether it be a dinner to celebrate something, 
or a dinner held as a regular feature of the life of 
some club or association, or one to awaken interest 
in some cause, or a dinner given for any other pur- 
pose, the prime reason for people attending it is that 
they are promised a good time. 


There are two kinds of public dinners. One is 
the formal variety. This is the most common, and it 
shall be treated of here. The other is the informal 
one—the one which depends upon personality and 
individuality to make it go. The latter also deserves 
special treatment and will be taken up a little far- 
ther on. 


There should be something doing to entertain the 
guests from the moment the dinner begins. In truth, 
the enjoyment of the evening should begin with the 
arrival of the guests. Guests they are, and as guests 
they must be entertained. The dinner committee is 
in the same position as the host at a private dinner. 


Obviously, there will be some sort of a reception. 
The officers of the club or organization fostering the 
dinner should be told at what time they are to be in 


_ position, ready to greet the arrivals. Some one or 
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two of the dinner committee will be in the receiving 
line. One person should stand ahead of the principal 
official who is receiving. ‘This first person greets 
each arrival. He ascertains the name, if that is un- 
known to him, and presents the guest to the official, 
who in turn passes the guest along the line. 


The toastmaster and the speakers are generally 
asked to stand in the receiving line. This is a mis- 
take. It saps the energy and vitality of those who 
are to provide the program. They should not be ex- 
pected to arrive until the last minute, so that they 
may be feeling fresh and ready for what is before 
them. Different members of the committee should 
be told off to call upon the speakers at their rooms, 
and escort them to the banquet hall at the proper 
time. 


If there is an orchestra, it should play during the 
reception. If the hour of the dinner is announced as 
7 o'clock, that should mean that everybody must be 
seated at that time. Many a dinner is spoiled and 
many otherwise good speeches are wrecked because 
of the vexatious and unnecessary delays, ranging 
from half an hour to an hour, in getting the audience 
seated. 


A dinner gets a bad start, also, when the speakers 
are allowed to find their own way to the banquet hall 
and to locate their places, unattended. The officer or 
chairman, who is to open the program and introduce 
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the toastmaster, should see to it that the speakers are 
all brought together and made acquainted, if they do 
not already know each other. He should then invite 
them to proceed to the speakers’ table, and, himself 
escorting the principal speaker, file in and take the 
seats assigned. The diners should have been per- 
mitted to enter the dining room and find their tables 
beforehand, if they desiré—and generally they do. 
A crowd can handle itself pretty well if allowed to 
use its own intelligence in this respect. 


At the speakers’ table are placed not only the 
chairman of the occasion, the toastmaster and the 
speakers, but as many important guests as are desired. 
A guest may be important because he founded the 
organization, because he is a former officer, because 
he is a political or social leader. His presence at 
the speakers’ table is at once a gratification of the 
curiosity of the audience to see some one who has 
grown famous, and a sop to his vanity as well. 
As there are few men who are not pleased over an 
invitation to sit at the speakers’ table, the committee 
has little difficulty in filling the chairs. 


The chairman of the evening is in charge of the 
dinner until the moment when he hands the gavel 
over to the toastmaster. He should know what plans 
the committee has made for music or for stunts dur- 
ing the serving of the dinner, and what signals he is 
re) give or what messages he is to send in order to 
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have that part of the program carried out. In the 
event that there is no chairman, this duty devolves 
upon the toastmaster. In such cases he should know, 
through conferences with the committee, exactly 
what the plans are. 


It should be arranged that some individual who 
is familiar with the arrangements for the evening 
should sit directly in front of the speakers’ table, 
where the chairman or toastmaster may gain his 
attention. Then in case of any hitch in the proceed- 
ings it is a simple matter to get in touch with him 
and have things straightened out. 


Once the guests are seated, the chairman signals 
to the head waiter to start the serving of the dinner. 
At many dinners, just before this, the national anthem 
is played, and at some an invocation is pronounced. 
In that event, the chairman and speakers do not seat 
themselves on arriving at their places, but remain 
standing and the orchestra leader, at a nod from the 
chairman, strikes up the air. The guests naturally 
arise during the playing and singing of the anthem. 
If there is to be an invocation, the chairman raps 
for order at the conclusion of the anthem and an- 
nounces briefly that the Reverend So-and-So will in- 
voke the divine blessing, or pronounce the invo- 
cation, or uses any other phrase conveying the same 
information. 


While the dinner is being served the orchestra 
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plays from time to time—usually something lively. 
The idea is to get the crowd in a harmonious good 
humor. Often it is the custom to provide a song 
leader or leaders, and sometimes three or four cab- 
aret acts are introduced between the courses. It is 
not necessary to announce or introduce hired enter- 
tainers, unless they should be stage people of such 
eminence that their presence is more than notable. 
In that case, they should be introduced as guests and 
their acts should be made to appear as special favors 
to a distinguished gathering. -) /. /9 fF 


If there is a song book Aenpulted at mas lane 
then there should be a song leader who can mingle 
with the audience and encourage “congregational 
singing.” ‘There is a psychology in mass singing 
of which advantage should be taken. People who 
sing together feel acquainted. They get in a good 
humor with themselves. By the time the fixed pro- 
gram is reached they are pleased with themselves, 
with the dinner and with the world in general. They 
make a better audience and one easier to panuile be 
toastmaster and speakers. lf t boy evr 


At each plate should be placed, before the dine 
begins, the menu, if one is printed; the song book, 
and any special souvenir. The committee should 
arrange all these matters with the head waiter, or 
maitre d’ hotel, beforehand, and should also supply 
the hotel with a copy of the program. When it is to 
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be a pretentious affair, the entire schedule of the 
evening should be worked out in detail. This should 
be typewritten and mimeographed, so that the hotel 
attaches, the chairman, the toastmaster and others 
having to do with the running of the program may 
have a copy. All signals should be indicated on this 
and should be given from one place. 


This is the schedule of a pretentious dinner, dur- 
ing which lights, songs, the serving of the courses, 
and the entire program had to be handled with pre- 
cision. It indicates the proper method of planning a 
spectacular and successful function: 


ELIZABETHAN BANQUET AND REVELS 


Characters: Queen Elizabeth. .......... Florence MacBeth 
Soprano. Sings. 
Master of Revels (Sir Thomas Carden).... 
Wii arah el NGL Ms ahaa naey Geo. T. Buckingham 
Speaks. 


Karl: ‘of ewestetn Jeet kus Eugene Dressler 
William Shakespeare....George W. Rossetter 
Speaks, reads and acts part. 

Sir Walter Raleigh....George O. Fairweather 
Acts part—no song or speech. 
Lord;Chamberliniy iain wine. Marshall Keig 

Acts, no song or speech. 
Lord Mayor of London..... Charles B. Howe 
Acts part—no song or speech. 
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Members 
6:30 P.M. 


Members 
6:45 P.M. 


Music by 
Orchestra. 


Members 
7:00 P.M, 


Mr. Kelly 
7:00P.M. 


Waiters out. 


7:00 P.M. 


Voth P.M, 


Light men 
attention. 


Mr. Kelly 
eer? M.. 


Assemble in main lounge. 

(A book of seating arrangements, with the 
name of each person and table number printed, 
distributed here.) 


Ascent to main dining room. 

Seats of those in costume to be in the center of 
the room and extending from guests’ table to 
throne (those having parts seated on aisle). 


While members assemble at their places at the 
tables, orchestra, (which is concealed behind 
curtain), plays lively popular airs. 


When members are at their tables, music ceases. 
There are no waiters in the room. ‘The first 
course is on the table. 


Deliver address of welcome. 


At the conclusion of the words of welcome, 
orchestra starts and continues playing popular 
airs. Diners begin to eat the first course. 


At the conclusion of the eating of the first 
course the music ceases. (Signal when president 
stands up.) 


Attention at places of entrance. Heralds (2), 
Queen, Lords, and Ladies-in-waiting grouped in 
line in the order of their entrance. (‘Trouba- 
dours do not come in until 7:55 P. M.) 


Speech, asking if Master of Revels is prepared. 
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Master of 
Revels— 
Colonel 


Buckingham. 


7:20P.M. 


Music 
7:20 P.M. 
Entrances 
Heralds 
Ladies-in- 
waiting. 


Queen 


Elizabeth. 


Raleigh. 


Shakespeare. 


Master of 


Revels. 


Announces that all is ready. 


These words are the signal for lights out; cur- 
tain concealing orchestra to drop; a spot light 
on orchestra; a spot light on entrance door and 
music to start. 


Orchestra: Coronation March from “Prophet.” 
Lords lead procession (2), Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don and Lord Chamberlin. Ladies-in-waiting 
follow (20). Heralds (2). They march past 
officers and proceed down aisle to throne (spot 
light follows them) two by two, followed by 
entrance of ............ 


Queen Elizabeth (another spot light follows 
her). Heralds and Ladies-in-waiting will group 
around throne in the meantime as Queen Eliza- 
beth passes Sir Walter Raleigh. 


The Raleigh incident takes place with no inter- 
ruption of music but action to fit the music 
score. Spot lights follow. As Queen reaches 
throne, music ceases. 


(Shakespeare incident—speaking—part of play 
read.) Most humbly do I—Will Shakespeare of 
ye village of Stratford-on-Avon—beseech your 
Majesty to look with favor on my literary 
efforts. 


Her Majesty commands that his play be read 
to her. 
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Shakespeare 
Master of 
‘Revels 


Queen and 
Chorus sing. 


Master of 
Revels 
7:45 P.M. 


Waiters’ 
entrance, 
Lights on, 


Chorus sings. 


Serve soup. 


Troubadour 
entrance and 
song. 


8:00 P.M. 


———— i 


Reads play. 


Announces that Queen will sing. 


At conclusion music starts. Queen sings waltz 
song from Romeo and Juliet. Queen on throne. 
Heralds on sides of throne. Spot lights still on 
throne. Ladies-in-waiting are grouped around 
throne at conclusion of song. 


Her Majesty deigns to command that dinner 
now be served to all her loyal and beloved 
subjects. 


Spot on entrance, other spot follows waitresses 
—costumed—led by purveyor of catery with 
boar’s head on platter and with steaming pud- 
ding. After waitresses remove plates of first 
course and serve second course, (soup) 


Music starts—‘‘Sally in Our Alley.” 


As soon as the second course is on the table 
before the diners and when the diners begin to 
eat the song concludes. Spot on entrance. Lights 
turned low. 


Music and song: “Gaily the Troubadour.” 


Troubadours’ entrance song. Troubadours (10) 
enter and gayly pass down the aisle singing— 
Ladies-in-waiting singing with them. They 
group at times before the tables of notables along 
the aisle until Troubadours reach throne—eat- 
ing not interrupted. As the song is finished, 
Troubadours take position on steps of throne. 
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Lights low, 
spots on 
Troubadours, 
8:00 P.M. 
Lights on for 
fish course. 


Duet 
Elizabeth and 


Leicester. 


8:30 P.M. 


Lights on 
spots off. 


Meat course. 


8:50P.M. 


Chorus sings. 


Then follows another song by full chorus— 
“Lords and Ladies All Are We.” 


The waitresses remove the plates and serve the 
fish course, third course. After this the wait- 
resses go out and remain out until time to serve 
the next course (meat). At the conclusion of 
serving of the fish course, while plates remain on 
the table, music starts long song duet. 


Lights gradually put out. Spot on Queen Eliza- 
beth, another on Earl Leicester. 


Music: Love duet ‘“Martha.” 


Duet: Queen Elizabeth and Earl of Leicester, 
Earl advances toward throne singing. Ends in 
Leicester kneeling before the Queen. Exit Lei- 
cester, chorus then sings softly, departure song, 
“Barcarolle.” After the Earl retires, lights on, 
Waitresses enter, remove plates and serve meat 
course. Music “Barcarolle’—‘Tales of Hoff- 
man.” Overture by orchestra—‘‘Merry Wives 


of Windsor.” 


During the eating of this course (meat), music 
and songs are interspersed, (some of which are 
well-known to audience and in which they all 
may join if they wish), after which the wait- 
resses remove plates and stay out until time to 
serve the next course. 


Music: Old ballads—‘‘Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes,” and then popular songs—‘‘Annie 
Laurie,” “Auld Lang Syne.” 
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9:20 P. M, 
Lights low 
Turen sings 
solo. 
Chorus, 


9:40P.M. 


9:50P.M. 


10:00 P.M. 
Master of 
Revels. 


10:10 P.M. 
Mr. Kelly. 


Spot lights 
on—Closing 
Chorus. 
Exit Chorus. 


At conclusion of the meat course and as soon 
as the plates of the diners are removed—lights 
low, spots on throne—Queen sings solo—‘“Last 
Rose of Summer”—followed by waltz song from 
“Faust,” which chorus sings. 


At conclusion of song, “lights on,” and waiters 
serve next course (salad) ; during eating of this 
course music and familiar songs continue run- 
ning into lighter tuneful numbers and continue 
through the next course which is dessert, 


Waiters serve next course (dessert), followed by 
coffee, music continues, orchestra playing popu- 
lar light airs, then music ceases. 


By Her Majesty’s command, I now beg to an- 
nounce that-she is about to retire. Since this 
is her first public appearance in 300 years, she is 
slightly fatigued. She thanks you all for the 
pleasure given her by your presence and de- 
votion, and at her next 300-year appearance, 
she hopes you will all be present, Adieu. 


To Good Queen Bess, the Club says a fond 
farewell. May her retirement be long—and 
peaceful. 


“The Bells of St. Mary’s’”—Queen and chorus 
sing—at conclusion. 

As chorus pass out they will sing “Good Bye 
Folks, We’re Through.” 


Queen is received by president and he seats her 
with him. 
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Lights on Tables removed (this must be done quickly as 

10:15 P.M. possible), and all persons present are to take 
their own chairs and remove them to the side of 
the room leaving a clear space in the center, 
(between the four posts). 


10:30 P.M. Dance of Ladies-in-waiting and troubadours— 
Maypole Dance lights out—spot lights on—at conclusion. 


10:40 P.M. Dance of members. Master of Revels to call 
Members Dance. their names as they take their places on the 
floor. 


10:50P.M. Opera orchestra retires. 


Dancing by Dancing by all present, dancing orchestra to 

all persons. take place on throne, spots and lights turned 
off and on at intervals as per directions of Mr. 
Honkle. 


(This will be about 10 or 15 minutes shorter 
if programme moves “‘snappily.’’) 


II] 


Unless the toastmaster is well known to a large 
percentage of the audience it is best that he should 
be introduced, and for that reason, as has been out- 
lined, there should be a chairman or presiding 
officer, at the dinner. Ata smaller affair, the chair- 
man can act as toastmaster as well, because it may be 
taken for granted that all those present know him. 


In any event, the toastmaster should co-operate 
with the dinner committee in arranging the program 
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of the evening. His experience—and we may take 
it for granted that he has had experience, otherwise 
he would not be functioning as toastmaster—will be 
of value to the committee in its work. He should 
know just about how much casual or incidental enter- 
tainment should be provided during the meal. And 
he should know that this incidental entertainment 
ends with the meal. This is a point on which the 
toastmaster should keep his finger at all times. 


The temptation to arrange for musical or other 
numbers between speeches is great—and the inexper- 
ienced committee is extremely apt to make such an 
arrangement. Itshould not be done. Once the speak- 
ing program is launched it should be carried through 
without a break. The orchestra should be dismissed 
with its final number, which should occur at the time 
the coffee is served. 


Then comes the important question in planning a 
program. How many speakers should there be? In 
the old days there seems to have been no limit to the 
number of speakers. The program was worked out 
apparently on the basis that there was no end to the 
endurance of either audience or speakers. There is 
extant a story of the late Judge Vincent, who was on 
a banquet program during the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago. He was about the ninth on the list of speakers. 
By the time he was reached it was somewhere around 

2 o'clock in the morning. The toastmaster, the late 
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Major Moses P. Handy, is reported to have intro- 
duced him something like.this: 


‘And now we come to the final speaker on this 
wonderful program. I would be only too happy to 
give him the laudation he deserves but owing to the 
lateness of the hour I do not wish to deprive him of 
one moment of his time nor you of one moment of 
your enjoyment, so shall merely content myself with 
saying that Judge Vincent will now give us his 
address.” 


The Judge arose and said: ‘““My address is 2137 
Calumet avenue. Good night.” 


In planning the dinner, allow from an hour to an 
hour and a half for the meal itself. If it starts at 7 
o’clock, this means that at about 8:30 the audience 
may settle itself for the program of speeches. How 
much time to estimate for each speaker is the next 
problem. 


+ One of the best after-dinner orators in America 
once said to the writer: ‘There isn’t any man who 
cannot tell all he knows in twenty minutes.” _.. 


The principal speaker may be allowed forty-five 
minutes. He will probably take an hour—and an 
hour is a long time for a man to speak and for people 
to listen. The time he shall occupy is always in the 
hands of the committee. It is the province of the 
committee to dictate how much time each speaker 
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shall have. It generally does—but usually it fails to 
advise the speaker. 


The best way to handle this matter is to tell the 
speaker when inviting him how long a talk you want 
him to make. No speaker of any experience resents 
this. In fact, he is glad to be informed, so that he 
may prepare himself. If the speaker is approached 
by letter, it is simple enough to say: ‘“‘We should like 
to have you make a twenty minute speech on such- 
and-such a subject.” 


The committee should suggest the subject, but at 
the same time should make it plain to the prospective 
speaker that he may select any other topic he chooses. 
Naturally, in the case of a dinner which is built up 
around some specific occasion or upon some special 
theme, the subject should be in harmony. For exam- 
ple, if it should be in celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of a city, the subjects for the speakers 
might be: 


OUR DEBT TO THE PIONEERS. 

INFLUENCES THAT SHAPED THE EARLY DAYS. 
PRIDE OF CITIZENSHIP. 

To-DAY AND To-Morrow. 


If the dinner is one attended by members of some 
organization which is holding its annual convention, 
for instance, there will naturally be an address of 
welcome, and a response. Or, the response may be 


omitted, the address of welcome being made by the 


Me 
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chairman, who will conclude it by turning the gavel 
over to the toastmaster. 


Some member of the committee should be de- 
tailed to be responsible for publicity. All prelimi- 
nary news of the banquet should come from him. Un- 
less this course is followed, confusion is apt to result. 
He may give out his news through the secretary of 
the society or organization, or through some one em- 
ployed for publicity work, but his authority in this 
tespect should be acknowledged. 


Dinners are news. No organization wants to 
have a big banquet without receiving some news- 
paper mention. And yet, unless the event has unus- 
ual importance or is to feature some speaker of na- 
tional renown, it cannot be expected to lead the first 
page stories. 


The publicity man should send to the newspapers 
the real news of the affair as it develops. When the 
dinner will be held, how many are expected to at- 
tend, and any special features, should be written suc- 
cinctly and furnished the press. As soon as the pro- 
gram is definitely decided upon, the list of speakers 
and any other interesting details should be sent. It 
is also a good plan to advise the city editor of each 
paper that reporters can secure such information as 
they wish on the night of the dinner from some one 
individual—the one who has charge of the publicity 
details. If reporters are assigned to cover the dinner, 
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a table should be reserved for them. It should be 
in front of the speakers’ table. 


The publicity director should tell the head waiter 
where he may be found, so that he will be easily 
reached when reporters or newspaper photographers 
come. It is his place to point out the notables to the 
reporters and photographers, and, if need be, to ar- 
range for the distinguished guests to pose for pic- 
tures, or to give the newspaper men a few minutes of 
their time. All he needs to do is to indicate the 
prominent individuals, and the newspaper men can 
generally attend to the rest of it. 


It expedites the work of the reporters if the pub- 
licity director will secure advance copies of the 
speeches and give them to the newspaper representa- 
tives. Some of the speakers already may have fur- 
nished advance copies to the newspapers and press 
associations, and the publicity director should know 
of this, 


IV 


To act as toastmaster requires a very definite 
knowledge of after-dinner speaking. ‘The moment 
the program begins the success or failure of the even- 
ing is largely in the hands of the toastmaster. But 
the successful toastmaster is the one who so thor- 
oughly submerges himself that he enables the speak- 
ers to stand out conspicuously. 
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The toastmaster is the connecting link between 
the speeches. It is his duty, first, to put the audience 
in a receptive, expectant mood. It is his duty to 
maintain order—to provide an attentive audience. 


It often happens that a dinner crowd is lively. 
At two or there spots there will be some one who is 
the center of confusion in his particular section. 
Noise is more contagious than silence. Even a group 
of people conversing at one table sets an example 
which is followed at the next, and the next, and so on 
until there is a hum of talk over the whole room. Or 
some one will insist on a group of his friends helping 
him to sing his favorite song. Any one of a hundred 
different excuses for noise may present themselves. 

It is the task of the toastmaster, first, to get order. 
But while doing it he must get the audience into a 
friendly mood toward himself. If the audience does 
not like him it will be harder for the speakers to get 
its attention and good will. 


As a general thing, however, one or two raps 
with the gavel are sufficient to quiet the audience. A 
gavel should always be placed in front of the toast- 
master. As he and the chairman sit next each other, 
it is available. If the gavel is overlooked, then a 
knife or spoon may be tapped against a cup or glass. 
It is difficult to make a large crowd hear such a little 
tinkle, though. 


The first rule for a toastmaster is: Never lose your 
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temper. It is exasperating to know that your most 
important speaker has just so much time, that he must 
leave immediately after his closing remarks to catch 
a train, for example. And it adds to your exaspera- 
tion to see a large part of the audience so lacking in 
respect for the speakers that the noise and confusion 
continues. But such action is always thoughtless. 


The impulse naturally is to pound the table with 
the gavel and show the crowd what’s what and who’s 
who. That is the surest way to prolong the noise. It 
arouses resentment. 


Z AM few raps with the gavel. Then just stand still 
and smile. Think to yourself: “Well, the sooner you 
quiet down the sooner we can get started.” _( 


Those of the audience nearest you will begin to 
cooperate. They will hush their neighbors and the 
quieting process will spread through the room, until 
in a surprisingly short time the manifestation which 
sometimes is called “mob psychology” will operate 
for silence just as it does for confusion. 


Keep the fact constantly in your mind that this . 
audience is here to be entertained. Such entertain- 
ment as you may be able to provide is secondary. 
You are to present several speakers. But your first 
effort is to be to lead the audience into a receptive 
attitude. Being toastmaster, you are first to tell them 
“what it is all about.” 
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You will make a brief opening address. It should 
be very brief, but it should have a purpose. You are 
at a disadvantage, unless you are very well known to 
those before you, and unless you are well liked. If 
you are comparatively a stranger, then you are in the 
same position as would be a speaker who must arise 
without an introduction, gather his audience to him 
and “get on the good side of them’—all in a few 
minutes. 


The same rul¢ applies to your opening remarks 
as to the opening éfforf of any after-dinner speaker. 
Get the sympathy of the audience. William Jennings 
‘Bryan was a past master at that. He did it by telling 
a story right at the start—a story which he made 
apropos, and the point of which was turned against 
himself. In other words, get the audience to laugh 
at you. After that it will laugh with you at anything 
else. But if you can tell a story which brings a 
good natured laugh on yourself, then the audience 
says: ‘Why, this fellow’s all right. He’s one of 
our kind.” 


Your opening talk must necessarily have the at- 
mosphere of the dinner. If it is the annual dinner of 
some business organization, then you will refer to 
that business, extol its prominence in the world and 
its influence upon the lives of the people, and so on. 
You should not bring in your story, if you use one, 
until you have talked for perhaps a minute—and you 
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will find that in one minute you can deliver yourself 
of a pretty long paragraph. ‘Those opening sentences 
must be good natured, and they must lead easily and 
naturally into your story. Ifa story is not available, 
then keep the good humor in your opening remarks. 
You are always safe in praising the work and lauding 
the personalities of the officials of the organization. 
If there is some one who has distinguished himself 
by some outstanding achievement, use that in such 
a way as to reflect credit upon the affair. 


In the old days it was i iat to avoid men- 
tioning the name of a speaker until the final word of 
the introduction. ‘This, despite the fact that the 
names of the speakers, with their subjects, are gener- 
ally printed plainly on the program of the evening. 
The theory seems to have been that the audience 
should act as though it were taken completely by sur- 
prise to be told the name of the speaker, even though 
it has read that name on the program. Or, maybe, 
the purpose was to keep the speaker in his seat until 
the toastmaster released him by announcing his name. 


At any rate, your place is to prepare the audience 
for the program—and to prepare the speakers for the 
audience. Here is where you can make a hit with 
both speakers and audience. You might tell the 
speakers what a wonderful audience they have. And 
tell the audience how proud it must feel to have such 


amazingly fine speakers to address it. Long before 
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the event you should have acquainted yourself with 
the history of each speaker, so that you can mention 
him authoritatively. And you should also know 
enough about the audience and the officials and the 
various people who stand out above the others, to be 
able to flatter the audience while apparently inform- 
ing the speakers of the fame, the fortune and the im- 
portance of those who are to listen to them. Every 
audience in the world likes this. It brings it into the 
picture, and helps to secure not only attention but 
guicker appreciation of the effort of those on the 
program. 


By adapting this suggestion to your opening re- 
marks you make your own work easier, for you pro- 
vide yourself with plenty of ideas to fill the eight or 
ten minutes you require. You have the audience to 
praise, and the importance and ability of the speakers 
to stress. You also put both audience and speakers 
at ease—to say nothing of yourself—for by this 
method you have mentioned the speakers without 
introducing them, and the strangeness is thus worn 
off at once. The speakers know you are helping 
them and in their hearts they thank you for it. 


It often happens that some one in the audience 
feels called upon to interrupt you. Some statement 
of yours will prompt a loud spoken comment, which 
gets a laugh. If you are sensitive in such circum- 
stances, then you should never consent to act as toast- 
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master, or as an after-dinner speaker. And here 
again, the first rule of all: Never lose your temper, 
shows its value. Do not tell yourself that the inter- 
rupter is a smart aleck. Give him rope. It is a very 
human trait to seek the limelight. Here is someone 
out in the audience who is, or believes himself to be, 
just as smart and clever as you or anybody else at the 
speakers’ table. You are getting all the attention 
and applause. You say something that lays you open 
to a retort—and he comes back with it. The audi- 
ence laughs. He is elated. Just what he would do 
if you were to be utterly dumfounded and eclipsed 
is hard to forecast. He is living for just that instant; 
you have to go on through the program. 


Keep your temper, don’t get excited, don’t hurry. 
He is out there, a fair target for you. The audience 
may enjoy his interruption. Indeed, he probably has 
made a witty and appropriate comment. But, never- 
theless, the audience is always with the speaker. This 
is a good thing to keep in mind when you are one of 
the audience and feel moved to break into the re- 
marks of the man who has the floor. 


If, for the instant, your fertile brain is not quick 
enough to supply you with a reply that will settle the 
heckler, lead him on. Answer him with a modest 
remark which will tempt him to say something again. 
By this time you will have collected your thoughts 
and you can silence him with a rejoinder that turns 
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the laugh upon him. But do this modestly; do it 
gently; do it apologetically. Do it with an air which 
implies that, personally, this interruption means abso- 
lutely nothing in your scheme of life, but that on 
behalf of this audience and these speakers you find 
yourself compelled to diverge for the moment from 
the pleasant occupation assigned to you and brush 
this fly off the nose of the program. 


Never resent such interruptions. They add to the 
life of the affair; they vary the monotony. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is very often advisable to plan the inter- 
ruptions in advance. Sometimes it may be that it is 
desired to emphasize some particular matter. You 
cannot very well lay too great stress upon it in your 
remarks, but you can have a heckler “planted” in the 
audience. Ata given moment he will interrupt you. 
You pause and look inquiringly at him, and he blurts 
out a question as to “what about this and that,” or 
whatever form his interruption was to take. 


This plan also helps often in bridging an embar- 
rassing situation. There may be something which is 
in the minds of the audience—some factional fight, 
some unhappy bit of history, something which is apt 
to crop out unexpectedly and make bad feeling or 
spoil the program in some way. Then the “planted” 
heckler brings up that very thing, it is covered in a 
good natured way and is disposed of once and for all. 
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The heckler may be blamed at the moment for drag- 
ging it to view, but that will pass over. 


It is your privilege as toastmaster to make any 
changes you desire in the order of the program. Your 
experience or your judgment may tell you that the 
speakers are not in the proper order to provide a 
well-balanced, harmonious schedule. You may, and 
should make the necessary changes, but you should 
always advise each speaker beforehand and tell him 
why you are changing his place on the program. 
If you are a good, diplomatic toastmaster, you will 
always tell him and show him that you are shifting 
him on the program to give him the proper oppor- 
tunity and to permit the audience to enjoy his speech 
as it will deserve to be enjoyed. 


But it should be emphasized right here that inas- 
much as you carry so much responsibility for the suc- 
cess of the speeches, you must see to it that the pro- 
gram is planned as it should be. 


Vv 


Another rule for the toastmaster to keep upper- 
most in his mind is: Do not make the speaker’s 
speech for him. In other words, do not become so 
enthusiastic in telling the audience what it is to ex- 
pect from the man you are introducing that by the 
time you have presented him you have utilized a 
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large part of his time and have said a large part of 


what he might be expected to say. 


In your position as toastmaster you have unique 
advantages and unique opportunities. You can talk 
as long as you please. You can be as brief as you 
like. There 1s a golden mean. 


As toastmaster, you should not illuminate your 
remarks with many stories. For all you may know, 
the very speaker you are introducing may have in- 
tended using a story which you decide to use be- 
cause it is apropos to the subject he is to discuss. 
There is no hard and fast custom in this respect. If 
you know the speakers and their methods, and know 
that they are sparing in the use of stories, know that 
their speeches will be rather serious, then you are 
quite right if you inject a bit of levity into the pro- 
ceedings, either through the use of whatever native 
wit may be yours, or by means of anecdotes that 
justify their use. 


Suppose, however, that the speakers are men with 
whose careers you are not well acquainted. It is your 
duty to make yourself acquainted with the outstand- 
ing features of their lives or their work, so that you 
may refer to them in an understanding manner and 
thus make the audience acquainted with them. As 
toastmaster you are for the time host of the gather- 
ing. The audience and the speakers are, as it were, 
guests whom you are introducing one to another. 
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For the introduction of the first speaker, you 
must drift naturally and imperceptibly from your 
own opening effort into what appears to be a casual 
reference, let us say, to the subject which that speaker 
will discuss. If you wish to mention his name at this 
juncture, do so. The custom of withholding the 
name of the speaker to the very last, as intimated be- 
fore, interferes with the free flow of your thought 
and speech. 


Your mental attitude in presenting a speaker 
should be easy and sincere, as though you were tell- 
ing one friend: “I’m glad of this chance to bring you 
two fellows together. I want you to listen to this 
man Brown. He’s a fine chap personally—just the 
sort you'll be glad to know—and you’re his kind of 
folks, too. He knows more about this subject than 
you or I could learn in a hundred years, and I’m de- 
lighted beyond words that we are so lucky as to run 
into him this way, when he has time to tell us what 
he has found out. We'll be better posted and hap- 
pier for this experience. Come on, let’s all have a 
good, old-fashioned visit.” 


You would not use those words, but if you can put 
that spirit into the introduction, don’t you see how 
happy you will make the speaker feel, and how 
pleased the audience will be? It is your job as toast- 
master to give the audience a pre-satisfaction with 
the speaker—make it cherish the belief that it is go- 
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ing to hear something more than worth while, some- 
thing it will remember, something it would regret 
missing. And the speaker, even though he knows 
that you really know little about him or his career, 
experiences an inspiring glow of satisfaction. He 
rises to speak, with a grateful heart toward you. He 
and the audience are en rapport. He does not have 
to concentrate his mind and work hard to get ac- 
quainted. He and the audience are friends. If he 
has a good speech in him, he’ll make it, and make 
it better than ever. 


After you have introduced the speaker, do not sit 
down at once, with the air of one who has toiled 
through a difficult task and now leaves everything on 
the knees of the gods. Save your graceful praise of 
the speaker until the last, bring him to his feet smil- 
ingly, enthusiastically, taking your seat slowly, with 
your face turned toward him. He will naturally 
arise, looking toward you. The audience will be ap- 
plauding him. You have not created that applause 
for him, he is thinking, but you have told that audi- 
ence the truth about him and have awakened it to the 
fact that it should welcome him in this way. 


If he turns toward you and finds that you have 
flopped down in your chair and have begun thinking 
about what is to happen after he has finished, you 
take some of the ginger out of him then and there. 
But if he sees you looking at him, he puts a lot more 
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warmth and appreciation in his salutation of “Mr. 
Toastmaster,” and you in turn can nod your acknowl- 
edgment of the salutation, or bow, with a genial ex- 
pression which says to the audience: ‘See! What 
have I just been telling you about this speaker?” 


During his speech, give him the same attention 
you expect the audience to give him. If the audience 
sees you thumbing your notes, or whispering to some 
one—ignoring the speaker—it is apt to conclude that, 
after all, he is not the spellbinder you promised. It, 
in turn, will become inattentive. 


Listen to the speaker. It is very important that 
you shall do so, for another reason than that of cour- 
tesy. Give him your attention. From time to time 
he will turn in your direction and apparently address 
his remarks to you. If he finds you lapsing in your 
attention, he inwardly wonders if he is up to the 
mark. Make yourself his applause! Give his stories 
your smiles and chuckles, even if you know them all 
backward. Applaud his fine periods. The audience 
will reason that if you, who, as toastmaster, must 
know this after-dinner speech business through and 
through, are pleased with this speech, then the speech 
must be good. And that helps the speaker. 


Now, the reason you should pay attention to the 
speaker is that when he has concluded and you arise 
to introduce the next speaker you have to do some 
blending of the program. You cannot get up when 
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the applause wanes and launch right out in an intro- 
duction of the succeeding speaker. ‘The audience 
is still thinking of what it has just heard. The 
speaker also is still hearing, at least mentally, the 
echoes of the applause which followed his conclud- 
ing words. 


You should pay a compliment to the speaker, 
and in that compliment you should include the audi- 
ence. You should make him think that he has de- 
livered a wonderful talk and make the audience 
realize that, without such an intelligent, appreci- 
ative, understanding group of hearers, even De- 
mosthenes would have failed. If you can quote 
something the speaker has said, so much the better. 
As, for example: “It was inspiring, indeed, to see 
the spontaneous response of this intelligent audience 
to Mr, Brown’s telling statement that the very bul- 
warks of our nation are the public schools.” This 
reminds the audience that it discovered that trench- 
ant statement of itself, and reminds Mr. Brown that 
he hit the bull’s eye. 


Having paid proper tribute to the speaker who 
has finished, you should glide easily into the intro- 
duction of the next speaker. He is right there, wait- 
ing to hear what you have to say about him. If you 
talk too long about the one who has finished, he will 
begin to wonder if you realize that there are others 
on earth who have been known to orate. Your re- 
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marks should be built upon some such skeleton as 
this: 

‘We have just listened to a wonderful speech, 
and here comes another just as good or maybe better.” 


You then turn your attention to the presentation 
of Mr. Smith, the speaker. And so on throughout 
the list of speakers. Generally the star of the pro- 
gram is the last speaker. In some cities the principal 
speaker comes first. But the trouble with this ar- 
rangement is that after he has finished a large per- 
centage of the audience thinks the “show is over.” 
People drift out of the room, and the succeeding 
speakers have the discouraging experience of seeing 
an audience dwindle, even while they are talking. 


There are two good reasons for placing the chief 
speaker at the end of the program. One is that just 
outlined. It holds the audience for the earlier 
speakers. The other is that the principal speaker, 
having no doubt a truly important message to de- 
liver, is heard at the end of the dinner and his 
thoughts are the last impressed upon the audience. 


After the last speaker has finished, the audience 
‘is to be dismissed. Sometimes the audience dismisses 
itself while applauding the last speaker. It is more 
courteous, however, for the audience to remain in 
place. It frees the gathering of the air of saying: 
“Well, thank heaven, he finished at last and now we 
can hurry home.” 
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The toastmaster should thank the speakers on be- 
half of the audience, and say a few cordial words 
to the audience on behalf of the speakers. Just a 
few words of that sort, and then he may declare the 
meeting ended, or, if he wishes to be formal, he can 
turn the gavel over to the chairman of the meeting, 
who will dismiss the audience. 


A few words pertaining to the toastmaster’s open- 
ing remarks and to his introductions will be in order 
here. You should prepare yourself for your work, 
just as any other speaker does. Do not trust to the 
inspiration of the moment. You may be able to han- 
dle a program wonderfully in that way—occasion- 
ally. Given just the right atmosphere, the right con- 
ditions and the right kind of speakers, and you may 
be extemporaneous. But it is best to write out your 
opening speech and your introductions. Have them 
typewritten, and read them over several times. Then 
reduce them to a skeletonized form — notes in the 
order of their development. 


With this foundation in your mind, you are at 
liberty to extemporize, to interpolate stories, to ex- 
pand your remarks in any way, for you have that 
feeling of security in the knowledge that you can 
always fall back upon the material you prepared and 
which is ready to renew itself in your mind, the 
moment you glance at your simple notes. 
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VI 


An after-dinner speech must either interest or 
amuse. In order to interest the audience it must be 
on a subject which is prominently in the public mind, 
or which is of a nature to have a special appeal to the 
audience. Thus, if the audience be one composed 
of merchants, a speech-by_a man famous because of 
the success he has made in busifiess;-and in which he 
tells of his methods, will please. Or a.speech by 
some eminent scientist, artist or other professional 
man—if he has the ability to put it into language 
that is clear to his hearers—will hold them. Lorac 
Taft, the sculptor, for instance, can grip the attention 
of almost any audience when he talks on what art 
means to the average citizen. He does it by talking of 
the things with which his hearers are familiar. The 
big business man, the famed college president, the 
statesman, always is listened to with interest, because 
his pronouncements are generally felt to be of con- 
siderable importance to the world at large. 


Despite all this, the fact remains that people go 
to a public dinner for the same reason they go to 
a private one, as has been said heretofore—to be 
entertained. And they like the speaker who enter- 
tains them. Furthermore, they are not hesitant about 
showing that liking. 


The first rule for the ‘after-dinner speaker is: 
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Be yourself. Every individual has a personality, or 
at least he has a pleasant side to his nature. ‘That is 
the side to show to the audience. 


When you are asked to speak at a banquet, the 
committee will either suggest the subject on which 
you are to speak, or will ask you to choose your own 
subject. A speaker who is famous for some one thing 
—a widely known comedian, a humorist celebrated 
for a particular phase of whimsicality, will naturally 
be expected to present his specialty. 


But as one of the average speakers, you are better 
off when the committee names your subject. In the 
first place, you are thus given a definite part in a 
presumably planned program. In the second place, 


you are given an idea. From there on, the rest is 


simple, if you have had a reasonable amount of ex- 
perience and have learned how to handle yourself. 


You should learn how much time you are ex- 
pected to occupy, if the committee has not specified 
that limit with its invitation. Knowing that, you can 
plan your speech intelligently. A good method is to 
block it out—diagram its development. ‘Take a 
sheet of paper and jot down a skeleton of notations 
of the beginning, growth and conclusion of your re- 
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marks. Let us suppose that your subject is: 


WHAT HUMANITY OWES TO BREAKFAST Foop 


There is a subject which lends itself to any sort 
of treatment. You can be funny, you can be faceti- 
ous, you can be serious or sarcastic. You might out- 
line the speech thus: 

The Origin of Breakfast 

Adam and Eve and the apple 
Breakfasts and crime 

The condemned man ate a hearty breakfast, etc. 
Breakfasts and war 

Napoleon and his indigestion 
Breakfasts and peace 

_ With the introduction of breakfast foods wars became fewer 
Breakfasts and health 

Statistics prove increased vigor and longer life since breakfast 

foods were popularized, etc. 
Breakfasts and brains 

Great writers do their best work in the mornings, etc. 
Breakfasts and oratory 


If I do not close my remarks I will be making an after- 
breakfast speech. 


The thought in the above skeleton is that the 
theme would be treated in a mock-serious manner. 
Its reception would depend almost entirely upon the 
lightness of touch of the speaker, upon the ease and 
fluency with which he developed his theme, and the 
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aptness with which he made his concluding remarks. 
To prepare such a speech, or, in fact, to prepare any 
speech on almost any other subject, you will have 
at your command numerous reference books from 
which to gather your material. 

You may begin with the encyclopedia, you may dig > 
out quotations from old and new authors on breakfast 
and breakfast dishes, you may ring in the homely old 
story about the “Arkansas breakfast—a drink of 
whisky and a chew of tobacco,” you may crack the 
old jokes about breakfast foods being made of shav- 
ings or bath mats, you may refer to calories and pro- 
teins and carbohydrates, you may show that men 
would not fight and wars would not be made, if the 
fighters would wait until after a good breakfast be- 
fore thinking of hostilities. And, in a serious vein, 
you might comment upon what breakfast foods have 
meant to children in the way of health, to women in 
the way of relieving them of labor in the kitchen, to 
commerce, to civilization, and so on. 

When you began your remarks you would have 
“felt out” the audience. It is taken for granted that 
you would not have a manuscript before you. There 
are times when you simply have to read your speech, 
but they are times you can well afford to miss. A 
manuscript is a barrier between you and your audi- 
ence. Write out your speech; read it over several 
times, so that its substance is in your mind; have 
before you some notations covering the different 
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heads of the speech, and refer to them unobtrusively 
when you need them. For some reason, the audi- 
ence, while it knows in its heart that few human 
beings can rise and deliver a speech without any 
preparation, likes to feel that it is listening to just 
that sort of thing. Psychologically it resents the 
thought that any speaker is giving it cut-and-dried 
material. 


Without a manuscript, your speech is more 
flexible. You can adapt it to your audience. You 
can color it with the mood of the occasion, and still 
keep the thread of thought in the center. And, even 
more important than that, you can make a quick 
shift in your remarks to meet an unexpected situa- 
tion. 


The best of audiences is apt to grow inattentive, 
for one reason or another. And the feeling that your 
audience is getting away from you is perhaps the 
worst sensation that ever comes to an after-dinner 
speaker. Right then is when quick, sure work is 
necessary. If you have had some experience in such 
speaking, you have discovered one or two things 
which are “sure fire”—a delicious story, perhaps, or 
a touch of sentiment, or something which seems to 
reach out and take hold of the audience and swing 
it to you. 


If you are reading your speech, you are not sure 
enough of yourself to do other than plough right 
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along, even when you sense that the audience is lost 
so far as you are concerned. Without that manu- 
script to follow you would have felt that lapsing of 
attention in time to twist your remarks around, so 
as to permit you to tell the story which experience 
has taught you is always a “bell ringer,” or to leap 
ahead of your subject and use a part of your remarks 
which you know will hold the audience. One thing 
is sure, you’ve got to get that audience back with 
you, or your speech is a fizzle. 


For that reason, it is the part of wisdom to fortify 
yourself with stories, phrases and whole paragraphs 
which have proven themselves to be attention-gain- 
ers. Even if you have to leave your subject hanging 
in the air and switch to something entirely different, 
doit. But use only the thing which you have learned 
will do the work. If you can think of nothing else 
to do, abandon all the rest of your speech and bring 
it to a conclusion. You will have planned an inter- 
esting finish, naturally. Don’t even wait to approach 
it gradually; get into it at once—and do it with @ 
smile. It maybe that the audience was weary when 
you started. The speaker is not always to blame, 
when the attention of the audience wanders, but he 
is to blame if he lets it keep on wandering until it 
is gone beyond recall. 


And when you find it necessary to adopt some 
such tactics as those just suggested, to regain the at- 
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tention of your audience, or to escape from a situa- 
tion that would otherwise prove embarrassing, do 
it naturally. Not by the flicker of an eyebrow may 
you allow the audience to see that you realize the 
situation. Apply the remedy as though it were what 
you intended to use at that particular point, 
and once you have that audience listening to you 
again—Stop! 


It was said of a well known speaker, who had 
the unfortunate fault of talking too long, that “his 
train of thought ignored too many terminal facil- 
ities.” You will know when you are talking too 
long. You will feel yourself sagging—you will de- 
tect a hollow sound in your words—you will feel as 
you do in dreams of running hard and getting 
nowhere. 


An after-dinner speech should be short. Not 
too short, yet never too long. It should be like the 
length of the legs in the story attributed to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, in which he said that ‘‘a man’s legs 
should be long enough to reach from his body to the 
ground.” If possible, you should get a laugh from 
the audience at the start. 


Perhaps the toastmaster will-have said something 
in introducing you that opens the way for a bit of 
repartee, or for a gentle comeback. Also, you will 
doubtless tell a joke while making your introductory 
remarks. All speakers do, and for that reason the 
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audience is looking for one from you. Get into that 
story before the audience realizes what you are do- 
ing. Do not say: “That reminds me of the story 
about Pat and Mike.” Do not reach out and pull 
the story in through the window. Getting that story 
to the audience should be the most skillful thing you 
do, and if you can weave it into your opening re-_ 
marks so naturally that you do not seem to be drag- 
ging it in by the hair, you have won the audience 
from that moment. If the story be one which has 
yourself as its butt, so much the better, as has been 
pointed out. 


Do not follow that story immediately with an- 
other. ‘The audience likes one story and will like 
another in its proper place. But it expects you to 
speak, not to tell stories. Sprinkle your funny stories 
along through your speech, using them where you 
can in an illustrative way, but do not take up your 
own time and that of your hearers by telling more 
stories, just because the first one makes a hit. 


You will have opened your speech with some 
complimentary remark about the introduction given 
you by the toastmaster. Unless you are the first 
speaker, it is obvious that a graceful compliment to 
the speakers who have preceded you is in place, and, 
besides, it maintains the continuity of the program. 
It blends the speeches, and it shows the audience that 
you, like it, have been listening understandingly. 
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That it gratifies the other speakers goes without say- 
ing. It will gratify you when the next speaker says _ 
a nice thing about you. 


The close of your speech is more important than 
any other part. No matter how clever your opening 
remarks, nor how interesting the middle of your 
speech, it is the conclusion which leaves the impres- 
sion on the audience. Here it is given you to be as 
serious as you like, except that you should make your 
points impressively brief and pungent. Watch your 
audience at this time. 


“Quit while the quitting is good.” If some one 
sentence in your peroration takes hold of the audi- 
ence and arouses a round of applause, stop then and 
there, with an “I thank you.” The audience will not 
have been expecting you to take your seat just then, 
and for that reason your last remark will be more 
forceful and impressive. 


On the other hand, if such a good stopping point 
does not present itself—and audiences are as different 
as individuals in their various reactions — deliver 
your talk as you had planned. Then close with a 
few sincere words about what a fine audience it is 
and how inspiring it has been and how long you 
are going to remember the occasion. When you 
say things like that to an audience, believe them your- 
self. Be sincere. You will feel better and so will 

your audience. 
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A prime essential of a good after-dinner speech is 
a clear head. You cannot well have that if you go 
to the dinner tired. When you know that you are 
to be a speaker, make it a point to knock off work 
early in the afternoon. Take a nap, if you can; at 
any rate, lie down and relax for a time. While you 
are doing this, mentally run over your speech. This 
helps you to arrange your ideas, so that when the 
time comes for you to talk you are at least familiar 
with your subject and have the outline of what you 
are going to say pretty well in hand. 


After-dinner work, whether you are to be toast- 
master or one of the speakers, is not entirely mental. 
It is a physical strain. You may not appreciate this, 
if you are a beginner, but after a few seasons you 
will begin to know that your muscles feel the strain 
as much as your mind does. 


If you have a shower before dressing for the 
dinner, you are in better trim. It is the same as any- 
thing else—if you are feeling physically fit, you 
are just that much better equipped to tackle the job 
before you. 


Do not allow yourself to be dragged in on enter- 
tainments that may precede the dinner. When it is 
to be a large affair, often there is a reception during 
the afternoon. And generally these receptions are 
prolonged until almost the dinner hour. By the time 
you have stood around, shaking hands and trying to 
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say pleasant things to a lot of strangers, you have 
used up a good deal of the vital force which you 
should have saved for the time when you will be on 
your feet talking to the audience. If you simply 
must attend the reception, excuse yourself early and 
get some rest. , 


VII 


The impromptu speech—if it be good—is the 
hardest of all to make. Of course it is little short 
of a crime to call upon some one unexpectedly for 
a “few brief remarks.’ If you are the toastmaster, 
and find that, for some reason, it is necessary to build 
up the program, before calling upon anyone for im- 
promptu remarks, tell him you intend doing so. 


If you are acquainted, you can pick out those who 
are to speak. Otherwise the chairman of the occa- 
sion, or some one of the dinner committee, should 
suggest the names. In any event, you should make 
it your particular business to meet the potential 
speakers and ask them if they won’t help out with 
short talks. Do not just say: “We are going to have 
you speak,” or some such abrupt thing. Ask them. Put 
it to them so graciously that they will realize they 
are doing a noble thing. From the chairman, or 
some one who knows them, garner some personal de- 
tails, so that in your introduction you may refer to 
each speaker pleasantly. 
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On the other hand, if you are the impromptu 
speaker, even if being called upon is a complete sur- 
prise to you, do not show any symptoms of surprise. 
You would not be called upon if some individual 
did not know that you could at least deliver a pass- 
able speech. Should the toastmaster introduce you 
by saying: “Mr. Blank will now address us on the 
subject of thus and so-so,” and should it happen to 
be a subject on which you are not prepared to talk, 
do not let that distress you. Do not fumble and 
stumble in an effort to treat the subject. Talk about 
anything. Make your remarks up-to-date and topic- 
al. Throw a few bouquets at the crowd, eulogize the 
occasion, josh the toastmaster, tell your best story— 
then drift into a few serious paragraphs, and con- 
clude by expressing regret that you cannot do justice 
to the occasion but pleasure at being permitted to 
grace it, and add the hope that at some future time 
you may again have the privilege of meeting such 
a distinguished gathering. 


However, after you have had a little experience, 
it is hardly probable that, even when called upon for 
an extemporaneous talk, you will be at a loss for 
words. Keep in mind the fact that the people are 
there to be entertained as well as informed. If it 
is possible for you to contribute something pertinent 
to the cause represented by the audience, or to the 
principles of the organization holding the dinner, 
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or to the dignifying of the occasion which is cele- 
brated, you will do so. 


As an impromptu speaker, you will be expected 
to tell a good story, and it will also be expected that 
the story shall fit the time and place. Get your good 
stories where everybody else gets them. You hear 
them. You see incidents which of themselves make 
good stories. You find dozens of them in the news- 
papers and other publications. You do not have to 
tell them just as they are printed. Revamp and re- 
vise them in your own way. Get them down so pat 
that you can blend them into your talk as naturally 
and easily as breathing. A story can be, and should 
be, used to illustrate your point. Do not worry be- 
cause the story may be old.- Not everybody knows 
the old ones. An old story has an advantage. If 
half of your audience knows it, then that half is 
nudging its neighbors and saying: “Listen to this. 
It’s a peach.” 


The nudgers are helping you make your speech. 
If you will accumulate a fund of good stories, you 
will find that there is seldom an occasion where you 
are at a loss for just the right anecdote. You will 
have enough of them stored in your mind to enable 
you to choose the one that will fit the hour and the 
subject, or even fit an individual. 


Such a story does more than illustrate; it illumi- 
nates. As an instance, let us suppose that you have 


Naw ae 


been called upon to speak. Let us suppose that the 
toastmaster has referred to you as one who is well 
and widely known because of some special gift, tal- 
ent, profession, business or accomplishment. Let 
us suppose that he has dwelt upon this and that you 
feel that the audience is expecting you to confine 
your remarks to that one thing. You might begin 
by saying that you realize exactly the feelings of the 
audience, when it is told that you are going to talk; 
that you know it has heard the subject discussed many 
a time and oft, and that many of those present have 
heard you discourse upon it until they are beginning 
to feel like the committeeman who was helping to 
plan the centennial celebration in some city. You 
can name the city, if you wish, in order to give the 
story a little more seeming of actuality—you may 
even lay the story in your former home. Then you 
go on: 

“One of the most sedate and dignified orators of 
the place was Judge Green. The judge was a gentle- 
man of the old school. He lived in the past. He 
had no use for the statesmen of to-day, and his idol 
of the past was Patrick Henry. Every speech he 
made on every occasion—dinners, weddings, fun- 
erals, public meetings—had Patrick Henry as its 
text. He never grew weary of eulogizing that emi- 
nent patriot, who, you will recall, on a momentous 
occasion expressed a wish for liberty, with a second 
choice of death—and eventually got both. 
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“Well, the committee had decided where the 
mayor was to deliver the address of welcome—right 
after the combined church choirs had finished singing 
‘A Hundred Years, My Own Columbia.’ It had de- 
cided that the governor should make the response, 
and it had selected the subjects for the addresses of 
the congressman and the senator. Then the chair- 
man spoke up and asked: 


“Where will we put Judge Green on the pro- 
gram?’ 


“Tf you have that old fossil on the program,’ 
declared this friend of mine, ‘I’m off the committee. 
I’ve heard that old Bag of Wind talk about Patrick 
Henry so many times that I’m sick and tired of the 
very name of Patrick Henry. You put Judge Green 
on the program and I won’t even come to the cele- 
bration.’ 


“Other members of the committee protested. The 
chairman himself said that they could not afford to 
ignore the judge—that he meant a great deal to the 
city and its people, that his forefathers had, in fact, 
founded it. 


“*This city owes much to the Greens,’ put in 
another. 


““T don’t owe the Greens a cent!’ objected my 
friend, ‘and if Judge Green is on, I’m off, and that’s 
all there is to it.’ 
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“There is always a peacemaker on every commit- 
tee, and so one of the members spoke up and said: 
‘Now, wait. Let me assign the judge’s subject to 
him, and [ll guarantee to pick out one that will 
absolutely prevent him from mentioning Patrick 
Henry in any way, shape or form.’ 


“Ts that sor’ growled the kicker. ‘Well, you 
try it.’ 


“So they left it that way, and on the day of the 
centennial the program contained this line: “The 
Hon. George B. Green: Subject, Colic in the 
Horse.’ 


“At the proper time the Judge was introduced. 
He stepped forward on the rostrum, and said: 


“(My friends, I am delighted with the subject 
that has been given me to-day. It shows me that 
many members of the distinguished committee in 
charge of this historic occasion, as well as hundreds 
of those in this vast assemblage of the manhood and 
womanhood of our beloved commonwealth are, like 
myself, lovers and admirers of that noble animal 
and friend of humanity, the horse. 


“But I realize that there are thousands more — 
here to-day who have not the slightest idea, nor the 
faintest conception, of what intense agony, what posi- 
tive torture it is to be a horse and suffer from the 
colic. 
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“Just imagine that you were a horse. And that 
inside of you there were ten thousand sharp, darting, 
shooting pains—each one leaping madly round and 
round and from side to side of your interior economy, 
and each and every one exclaiming in the immortal 
words of Patrick Henry, ‘Give me liberty or give 
me death!’” 


You will hardly ever have to use the famous quo- 
tation at the end of that story. 


Elsewhere in this book will be found a collec- 
tion of stories of the type that go well in an after- 
dinner talk. Naturally, the comic paper “question 
and answer” or “he and she” joke is not practical. 
It is too short. But, in your reading, you may find 
one of that type which has the germ of a real story 
in it. In that case, you can build it up into a narra- 
tive, culminating in the jest which gives pungency 
to the brief joke in print. 

No matter how serious your speech is, nor how 
impressive the subject, you can always use a story. 
Stories humanize any speech, and gain the good will 
of the audience. How to know what stories to use 
is simply a matter of trial and rejection. If you try 
out a story and it goes well, build it up a little more 
and keep on using it. If it falls flat, try it in some 
other form—maybe it will win. But if it does not 
make a hit after three or four trials, discard it. 


In passing, one word of fatherly advice on the 
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story, or joke, you may tell. Never use an off-color 
or suggestive story. It may make a hit when told, 
but the after-effect is bad. We invite people to 
speak to us because we respect them and want them 
to respect us. We, the audience, consider ourselves 
a pretty decent, respectable, upstanding lot of folks. 
When you tell a suggestive story to us, you intimate 
that you have decided that is our level. It may be— 
but we don’t want it made a matter of public knowl- 
edge. 

| If words such as “damn” and “hell” are “in char- 
acter” in the story, use them. Or else don’t use the 
story. But don’t drag in profanity just to show that 
you are a broad-minded man and can use damns or 
let them alone. 


Do not laugh at your own stories. If you must 
laugh, laugh with the audience, with the air of 
“we're all having a good time together.” 


WV LET 


If you have the knack of repeating poetry, use 
it in your after-dinner speeches. If you haven’t the 
knack, avoid using verse. 


But if you can handle poetry, you will find that 
it pleases your audience. Most of us like a bit of 
sentiment, or of humor, and when it is in verse, it 
has charm. 
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No one should stand up in front of an audience 
and approach a poem abruptly. You should not 
bring it in with words to some such effect as, “To 
show you what I mean I will now recite a poem by 
Longfellow.” You should make the poem blend 
with the rest of your speech, just as you do a story. 
You should give it a background—build it up in 
character until the audience is “tuned in.” Let me 
draw upon my own experience with one or two things 
that seem always to please the audience. 


One poem is called “My Shadder.” It should be 
used early in the speech, because it is a sort of “get- 
acquainted” item. After some opening remarks in- 
tended to get ‘“‘on the good side” of the audience, the 
line of talk will be guided around until it is natural 
to say: 


“T wonder if we cannot agree as to the finest look- 
ing man in the world. I know that there is great 
discussion among the movie fans as to which sheik 
is the handsomest and greatest, but the man I have 
in mind is not in the movies. I have always felt 
that the finest looking man in the world is an old 
man. Not one of these comic-paper old men, such 
as I saw down in a little Ohio town one day. ‘Two 
old men were sitting in front of a grocery, and they 
saw a third old man coming across the public square. 


“There come John Phillips,’ said one of the two 
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old fellows in front of the grocery. ‘Hain’t as young 
as he use’ to be.’ 

‘“““No, by gosh! An’ he never was!’ 

“J don’t mean that kind of an old man at all, but 
one of these nice, white-haired, pink-skinned, thin- 
handed, old, old, old men—a man on whose head the 
snows of eighty winters have drifted, but in whose 
heart the sunshine of eighty summers is still glowing. 
You remember that old man as well as J do. You 
remember how he used to sit on the side porch of a 
summer afternoon—sit in one of those old fashioned, 
wide-armed, splint-backed, splint-bottomed chairs, 
with his nels bent over a crook-necked cone 
every little boy and girl—why, every dog in town 
knew him. . 

“The old man is sitting out there on the porch on 
this particular July afternoon, and the sunshine 
sifting down through the morning glory vines throws 
his shadow on the floor. He looks at his shadow, 
smiles to himself, and begins musing; 


Eighty year, I am, an’ past— 

/ Not much left for me to do 
’Cept remember who was who, 
What they did, an’ when, an’ how, 
An’ just talk, like I do now 
Of th’ times that use’ to be, 
Things I’d do, an’ hear, an’ see; 
Friends I’ve had—an’ I suppose 
Like most men, I’ve had my foes. 
Eighty year—an’ they go fast— 
Just got one thing left at last— 

My shadder. 
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Ever think o’ that? It stays 

Right clus to you, all your days. by by ery m 
You might scheme, an’ tax your wit, 5 
You can’t get away from it! arnt" me 
An’ I tell you, as for me 

Th’ ain’t no finer thing to see 


Than your shadder, day by day, 
Friendin’ you along the way. 


Not th’ shadder that it was— 
Shadders change like humans does. 
First I mind of it at all 

Wuz one time in airly fall— 
Me a younker on th’ farm, 
Wilder’n a fire alarm! Ve 
Seems as if ’twuz yesterday ; ev e* : 
Sun set red—you know the way— ANY 

An’ I noticed how it made \\s 

My boy-shadder seem to wade prot 

‘Through th’ grass until it got | x 


Clean acrost th’ pasture mS 


Shadders always shrinks at noon} 
But at night—One time th’ moon 
Made my shadder help me out 
When my mind wuz full o’ doubt 
An’ my heart wuz jest awhirl 

All because o’—Well, a girl! 

My shy shadder walked by hers. 
Shadders knows what they p’efers! 
An’ I can’t say, but I guess 

”"T wuz her shadder whispered “Yes.” 


So it’s be’n, an’ now I’ve got 
Where I like a sunny spot 

To set in, an’ dream, an’ see 
My old shadder mockin’ me. 
See it nod, an’ shake its head. 
Like it said the things I said, 
Like it wuz made by th’ glow 
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Of th’ sun o’ long ago. 
Who'd ’a’ thought, though, this would be 
All that would be left for me— 

My shadder! 


Perhaps one more illustration at this point will 
serve to demonstrate the value of some kind of an 
introduction for a poem. The average audience is 
atavistic. It harks back to the days of “school 
exercises.” 


If you tell it that you are going to compel it to 
listen to a poem, its attention will diminish. But, 
as in the case of a story, if you can contrive to bring 
the audience into the picture with you, get it to 
thinking the same thoughts you are, build up the 
background for the poem, then your path is made 
easier. 


“A Handful of Dust” is about as serious a 
thought as could be laid before an audience. For 
years I never imagined that it would be received 
with favor. But, after “trying it out” once, I changed 
my mind. If one were to face an audience and say: 
“My next selection will be ‘A Handful of Dust,’” 
he would go pretty flat. But no matter what one’s 
subject, there is some way to work around to a refer- 
ence to mystery, philosophy, science, the past, the 
present, the future, or any such thought that will per- 
mit some such introduction as this: 
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“Our great philosophers climb the mountain 
peaks of thought, and fumble out among the stars, in 
their efforts to solve the mysteries of life and of liv- 
ing, when every day at our feet is one of the deepest 
mysteries that can confront us. The other night I 
was reading the essay that Defoe wrote the day be- 
fore he attended the funeral of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. In it he fell to musing on the transient 
nature of human glory and of humanity itself. He — 
said that of late he had had occasion to study the 
lives of men that history called great—Tamerlane, 
Ghengis Khan, Julius Caesar, and all the long line 
of the famous—and that the most that history really 
said of any one of them was that he was born, he 
lived, he fought, he ruled—and he died. He said 
that the history of each great man ended with the 
same words—‘and he died.’ Defoe went on to say 
that the idea grew so compelling with him that it 
seemed to him that the very dust of the earth was 
peopled with emperors and kings and warriors and 
statesmen and scholars. And he was right. And 
that is why I say that every day we have at our feet 
one of the greatest mysteries and most baffling mys- 
teries we can find: 

\ “A handful of dust, that is blown by the wind 

That is sporting with whatever stuff it may find, 

It goes swirling and whirling and scattering on 


Till it puffs into nothingness; then it is gaye — 
_A handful of dust. 
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“Tt may be a king who of old held his rule 
O’er a country forgotten; it may be his fool 
Who had smiles on his lips and had tears in his heart, 
But the king, or the fool—who may tell them apart 
In this handful of dust? 


“Tt may be some man who was mighty and proud, 
Or a beggar, who trembled and crept through the crowd; 
Or a woman who laughed, or a woman who wept, 
Or a baby—but centuries long have they slept 
In this handful of dust. 


“Tt may be a rose that once burst into flame, 
Or a maiden who blushed as she whispered a name 
To its ruby-red heart—and her lips were as red— 
But no echo remains of a word that she said, 
In this handful of dust. 


“A handful of dust—it is death; it is birth; 

It is naught; it is all since the first day of earth; 
It is life, it is love, it is laughter and tears, 

And it holds all the mystery lost in the years— 


A handful of dust. oie 


Be 


While it is always well to have your speech in 
mind, it usually is better not to memorize it word 
for word—except, of course, in the instance of a 
poem which you may wish to incorporate. But your 
prose remarks should not be “learned by heart.” 
Rather should you have their substance in your mem- 
ory, arranged by the divisions of your speech. 

If you happen to be able to use a typewriter, 
then one good way to “learn your speech” is to write 
it and rewrite it on the machine. Do this a few 
times and you will find that your talk has transferred 
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itself from the paper to your mind. When you begin 
to speak you will discover that your typewritten sen- 
tences are before you mentally. And that gives you 
a lot of confidence. 


The idea is that you should know what you are 
going to say as you know a street down which you 
often walk. You could not describe that street in 
every detail off-hand, telling of each building, tree, 
gate and street lamp in turn. But you can begin 
with the corner house and take your listener along the 
street, in a way that will give him a clear understand- 
ing of the thoroughfare. 


One well known speaker sets down in sequence 
the different points he will cover in his remarks. 
With these before him, he dictates his talk to a 
stenographer. After she has typed the discourse, he 
reads and re-reads it until his memory has stored 
away the principal part of it. Then, with his origi- 
nal skeleton for reference, he finds himself able to 
deliver the speech—not word for word—but to all 
intents and purposes as he first dictated it. 


If you regard your effort as an important speech, 
then by all means rehearse it—if only to yourself. In 
this way you accustom yourself to the sound of your 
voice. It seems easy enough to remember a speech 
mentally, but when you begin to deliver it vocally 
your voice interrupts you. ‘There is a psychological 
manifestation in this which we need not dwell upon 
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here. Suffice it to say that for most of us it is well to 
realize that there is a wide difference between think- 
ing a thing and speaking it. Therefore it is to your 
advantage to accustom yourself to the experience of 
thinking it and hearing yourself speak it at the same 
time. Of course, if you can persuade your wife, or 
mother, or sister, or brother, or a friend, to listen to 
your practice you will get some inkling of how the 
audience may be expected to react. 


But by all means, know something of what you 
are going to say. If you feel that you will not have 
time to prepare yourself properly for speaking, then 
decline the invitation. That is a matter of simple 
fairness to yourself as well as to the audience. 


The advantage in having the substance of your 
speech in your mind, and in not depending upon a 
manuscript before you, is too great to be overlooked. 
First of all, of course, the audience likes it better. 
As has been mentioned, no audience likes to see a 
speaker read his speech. Second, and equally im- 
portant, however, you are able to shift and change 
and rearrange your talk. You can fit it to the atmos- 
phere of the occasion or to the mood of the audience. 
You can cut it as short as you please. You can 
diverge from your original plan, or enlarge upon 
your topic. You can bring in a story, or drop one 
out. 


The method, therefore, of planning a talk is: 
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Think it out. Plan it. Write it. Read it. Re-read 
it. Speak it to yourself. Make notes of its divisions. 
Jot down, as a heading, each section. Make notes 
of each story in the section where you will tell it. 
Run through it mentally. Read it over again before 
going to the dinner. Put your notes before you and 
look and listen to what is going ‘on. Get yourself 
in tune with the affair. When you are introduced, 
get up and rely upon your own good sense and a 
kindly providence to pull you through. 


Now, the benefit back of this procedure is that 
after a few experiences you will have found that cer- 
tain parts of each speech you make stick with you. 
They stay in your mind because they register well 
with the audience. In this way you will soon have 
a mental stock of material upon which to draw at 
any time, whether you are supposed to be making a 
set speech or responding to a request for something 
impromptu. 


As to memorizing poetry: Never attempt to re- 
peat a poem until you know it forward, backward 
and sidewise. To forget even one word in a poem is 
fatal. To memorize it you must study it, and the 
time required to learn it is gauged entirely by your 
quickness or slowness of absorption. Most poems 
of the type used by public speakers are of that lyrical 
nature which makes them rather easy to learn. Like 
a song, the melody of which fixes the words in the 
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mind, the meter of a poem is an aid to remembering 
the words. ‘Take it two lines at a time. Get the 
first two lines. Then the next two. Then repeat the 
entire four. Then get two more lines and repeat 
the six, and so on. When you memorize the first 
stanza, take up the second in the same way. After 
learning the second stanza, recite the first and second 
together, and so on. In this way you get the connec- 
tion, or the “continuity,” as our moving picture 
brethren term the sequence of action. After you 
have memorized the entire poem, repeat it over and 
over and over until you are letter perfect in it. If 
you are not do not use it. The value of a poem lies | 
in the expression you are able to give it, and you 
cannot be expressive if your mind is groping for 
a word or your subconsciousness is racing ahead to 
see if the next stanza is ready in your memory. 


If you are to act as toastmaster, then, prepare 
your introductions beforehand. Not until you have 
had so much experience that you can be called a 
veteran, should you trust yourself to extemporize in- 
troductions. Gather what personal information you 
can of the speakers whom you are to introduce and 
weave it into your remarks in presenting them. 


Naturally you will have to vary from your pre- 
pared talks, because as toastmaster you must fit into 
the atmosphere and tempo of the dinner, but the pre- 
liminary draft is a good thing to make. 
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The informal dinner —and by “informal” is 
meant not only informality as to dress but as to pro- 
gram—is not always as easy to arrange and to handle 
as its description might suggest. 


Unless it has the same preliminary consideration 
and planning as a formal dinner it will develop into 
a haphazard affair with neither head nor tail. 


Informal dress is supposed to put people at their 
ease. But a successful dinner is not a matter of cos- 
tume. The program for the informal dinner or 
luncheon is prepared just as for any other kind. The 
speakers are notified that they are to be called upon. 
Music, and everything else, is arranged for in 
advance. 


Naturally, it lends much zest to such an affair if 
the chairman, or toastmaster, can give to the pro- 
ceedings an air of extemporaneousness. If he can 
make it appear that he, himself, has been drafted 
unexpectedly to his task, and in turn call upon the 
speakers as though he were selecting them at random, 
both he and the speakers ‘“‘acquire merit,” as Kip- 
ling’s “Kim” said. And the audience has a better 
time. 
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If the event, then, is informal, the thing to do is 
to press hard on the informality thought. Get as 
far away from the formal dinner as possible. 


Start your program with the meal. Do not wait 
until the coffee has been served before launching the 


first speaker or singer. Get them going between — 


courses. The menu will not be as long as that of a 
formal function. If there is one speaker who is to 
deliver an important message, or make an appeal for 
this, that, or the other purpose, save him until the 
last. Advise the other speakers to “make it short 


and snappy.” Keep the music going between times. 


If some one of a magnetic nature and a sympathetic 
voice can lead the audience in “class singing,” call 
on him. You will be gratified at seeing how good a 
program can be had, and how much of it can be had, 
in an hour and a half or two hours of an informal 
affair—just by beginning with the first course, and 
keeping program and menu together. 


There are many organizations in this country 
which were formed solely for the purpose of holding 
informal luncheons and dinners. The Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, Lions, Optimist and other business clubs; the 
Alfalfa, Salmagundi, Gridiron and Bohemian clubs, 
for example. 


In Chicago we have the Forty Club, the second 
oldest dinner club in America. Once a month dur- 
ing the winter it holds a dinner. ‘This begins at 6 
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o'clock sharp, and ends at 8:30. At the Forty Club 


dinners, an effort is made to make each one attending 
feel that he has had some part in it. No long 
speeches are permitted. The motto of the club is: 
“The ladies are always with us, whether they are 
here or not.” A loving cup—a cherished treasure of 
the old days—is passed through the gathering, and 
as each man rises to receive it, a verse is read about 
him. The verse may praise him, or it may roast 
him—but he is in the limelight for that minute, and 
whatever jesting is done about him is accepted in the 
spirit of good fellowship which prevails. 

Other dinner clubs have similar customs. Those 
which endure operate on the basic principle that the 
members and their guests come together for the pur- 
pose of having a good time. A great actor, a great 
singer, an artist, a musician—anybody with real tal- 
ent—is made welcome and is given the courtesy of 
more than a respectful hearing. People who can do 
things seldom overdo them. Brevity is the soul of 
wit, and once the guests of honor catch the spirit of 
such a gathering they will no more take up its time 
with long selections than they would think of play- 
ing a full program at a dinner in a private home, or 
of reciting whole acts of plays in the same circum- 
stances. 

The charm of such informal affairs is the entire 
flexibility afforded by the impromptu planning of 
the program. At one such dinner the writer heard 
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a man play like a virtuoso on a common carpenter’s 
saw, heard another play a Beethoven sonata, heard 
two famous poets read from their works, saw a ma- 
gician do sleight-of-hand feats, and listened to a 
world-renowned actor give Hamlet’s soliloquy. It 
is not always possible to assemble such varied talent, 
but it is always possible to vary the program in some 
such way. 


In developing such an informal dinner organiza- 
tion, the main thing to keep in mind is the discovery 
of hitherto unknown talent in its own ranks. There 
are some men—or women—who can give imitations, 
who can sing some one thing wonderfully, who can 
dance cleverly, who can speak humorously or seri- 
ously to great effect. These particular features, if 


not overdone by constant repetition, grow into clas- 
sics and become traditional. They attract others, and 


after a few years the particular organization is en- 
joying an enviable and well-earned reputation. 


Such an organization endures only upon friendli- 
ness and good fellowship, it answers the very human 
desire for something different. It has to be made 
worth while; after that it will keep itself worth 
while. And if you have the good fortune to attend 
the meetings of such organizations you will find that — 
the principles which govern them will be a tremen- 
dous aid to you as toastmaster or speaker at any other 
event, whether it be informal or formal. 
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Books THAT You NEED 


For the general use of both toastmaster and after-dinner 
speakers, the following books are always handy things to have 
within reach. The toastmaster can use them, not only for gath- 
ering personal data regarding the speakers he is to introduce, but 
to secure quotations, etc.; and the speaker can profit from them 
in the same way. ‘This is not a hard and fast list—it simply 
mentions books that the writer has found helpful. Naturally, it 
can be expanded to meet the requirements of any individual: 


| Who’s Who in America Lf 
Hoyt’s Standard Quotations 
Hazlitt’s Essays 
Emerson's Essays 
Lamb’s Essays 
Dictionary of Thoughts 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica 
The American Encyclopaedia 

“ Bryant’s Library of Poetry and Song 


To the above may be added any standard collections of ex- 
amples of the best orations that are available. 


ve 
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SPEECHES THAT AREHELPFUL 


The writer is privileged to reproduce here, in 
whole or in part, the efforts of many of the best after- 
dinner talkers in the country. The selections given 
cover a wide range of subjects, and their perusal 
should suggest to the reader the method of treatment 
of similar topics on various occasions. Grateful 
acknowledgments are made to the speakers them- 
selves, as well as to their publishers, for the oppor- 
tunity to use these notable remarks. 


BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 


From the response of Andrew W. Mellon to the address of 
welcome at a dinner in his honor. 


The cordial invitation which I received for this occasion 
was made doubly cordial in that I was informed I would not 
have occasion to make a speech. (Laughter.) Therefore, I 
have come with a clear conscience, ‘notwithstanding the fact 
that I am afraid I shall be unable to rise to the occasion as 
measured by your distinguished President; but I am deeply 
grateful for the warm welcome which you have given me and 
for the generous words of your eloquent and distinguished Presi- 
dent. It is especially pleasant and gratifying to hear them in 
the present congenial surroundings. Notwithstanding a keen 
sense of inadequacy and undeserving, it is especially gratifying 
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to me, and it is delightful to come here, and for one evening at 
least to lose one’s self in a place of such brilliant good-fellowship 
and gracious hospitality. 


I have been in the Treasury now five years, although it 
seems scarcely possible that it should have been so long. ‘The 
Treasury, as you know, is a pretty big organization. We have 
some 53,000 employees and we do everything from settling 
foreign debts and collecting taxes and customs to enforcing pro- 
hibition (laughter)—-no—to be accurate: endeavoring to enforce 
prohibition (laughter), and running public health and public 
buildings. It is a job which requires not only continuity of 
attention, but the frequent determination of difficult questions 
of long-time policy upon which the prosperity of our country so 
much depends. 


There seems to be more obstacles to overcome and greater 
obstructions to contend against in the conduct of public busi- 
ness than private. (Laughter.) I remember at a dinner which 
I attended in London when several members of the British Cabinet 
were present, someone asked the question, ““Why is it that busi- 
ness men manage their affairs so much more successfully than 
politicians?” “Oh, that is easily explained,” the gentleman sit- 
ting at my side answered, “it is because the business man _ has 
only business men to compete with.” (Laughter.) 

This is true. We do not function as smoothly in public 
life as in private. “The machine is more complicated, conditions 
more complex, and the factors which we have to deal with are 
more uncertain. While these difficulties do not add to the ease 
of the job, they do increase its interest. Under a handicap one 
often feels greater incentive to get results. 

And results are possible in this great country of ours. Let 
me give you an illustration of what can actually be accomplished 
along the line of sound policy: Some two and a half years 
ago the Treasury presented a plan for the reform of taxation, 
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the essential feature of which was a reduction of the excessive 
surtaxes to normal figures. Here was a subject, economic in 
its nature, difficult at first to understand and with the popular 
appeal presumably in favor of imposing the highest possible taxes 
on the wealthy. You will recall the reception this plan had in 
a former Congress. (Laughter.) Yet through public discussion 
and the fairness and innate intelligence of the ordinary American 
citizen we have had a complete reversal of sentiment. The futility 
of imposing such taxes and the advantage to every one of a proper 
taxing system are now generally recognized. Both parties in 
Congress seem ready to reduce these surtaxes even below the 
figures originally suggested by me. We approach results. 
(Laughter. ) 


With such responsive understanding among the people the 
handicap of public service is indeed an incentive. If handling 
public business is like running a race in a sack, at least all other 
nations competing with us have similar obstructions to rapid 
progress, and I think that we in America by all odds have the 
best sack to run in. (Applause and laughter.) | We can have 
confidence in the basic soundness of our people and of our 
institutions. 


I left a good job to take public office. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) When I was in business I was master of my own 
time. I could meddle with business more or less as I chose, 
or could sit at the fireside and mould bullets for use of those 
in the firing line, but now I find myself ever in the front 
trenches. (Laughter.) Freedom of thought and of action are 
restricted. 


But when I come into the friendly atmosphere of the Lotos 
Club among men who are, to some extent at least, masters of 
their own time, I appreciate your good fortune. (Laughter.) 
However, I am not complaining. Public office must have its 
drawbacks ‘as well as its many compensations. ‘The work is 
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interesting and there are gleams of fun now and then. Yes, 
there are many compensations, and among them is the oppor- 
tunity I am afforded of seeing my friends from New York 
who are at times obliged to visit Washington. ( Laughter.) 


Again I thank you for your wonderfully cordial reception. 
( Applause. ) 
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REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


From an address by the late Vice-President Thomas R. 
Marshall. 


There is or there is not a science of government. It is 
just as scientific under a republic as it can possibly be under 
a monarchy. Granted that, people want honest public service, 
admit the right of the people to have honest public service, but 
when you have passed beyond the point of the right of the people 
to demand and to have honest public service, then the people 
must rely upon men who have some knowledge of civil govern- 
ment in this country of ours, or this country of ours cannot exist. 
(Applause. ) 


It is said in this country of ours that representative govern- 
ment does not represent. Well, if you want to make it that 
it does not represent you and that it does not represent me, 
that statement is exactly true. It may not represent your views, 
it may not represent my views, it may not represent the views 
and the highest ideals of honor, honesty and integrity, justice, 
truth and righteousness; but I am going to go so far as to say 
to you that representative government has not represented the 
carelessness, but the indifference of the men of America. I am 
57 years of age, and in all that time I have only been represented 
eleven years in this government of mine. Eight years I was so 
badly represented that it upset all my theories of government. 
(Laughter.) And yet I think I was represented, not by my 
views nor my ideas, not by what I was for—I was not represented 
either by the judgment or conscience_of the American people, 
but I was represented by the carelessness and indifference of the 
American people, and I am going to say for myself that I 
believe it is possible to still retain the ideals of the republic and 
to still have the kind of government that we want in America. 
(Applause.)': And if we do not have it, let us quit growling 
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about it, because a free people can have the kind of government 
they want under a Republican form of Government, or they 
should take what they get and cease growling about it. 


There are few men in political life who could say with 
Henry Clay that they would rather be right than President, and 
most of them stand a mighty slim chance of being either. (Ap- 


plause.) We have knaves in medicine, knaves in law, knaves in / 


the pulpit, knaves in business and knaves in politics, but in the 
main when he hears from home as to what the folks are say- 
ing and thinking and wanting the representative does represent. 
It may not be a representation of honesty or even of intelligence, 
but it is true representation. No one cuts off a leg except 
to save life, and no one hesitates to cut it off when life is at 
stake. I cannot speak for other states and other people, but 
I can speak for Indiana, and I can say for Indiana that we pro- 
pose to maintain the ideals of the republic until it is necessary 
to cut them off to save liberty in Indiana, and when it is necessary, 
we will cut them off. (Applause.) 


People think that we have not been represented in Indiana. 
The reason people are not represented in the government is because 
the people take no interest in their representative government. 
(Applause. ) 


I am not talking partisan politics to-night, because I have 
never been certain that I was right myself. I mean by that I 
have thought I was right, but I never had it in my heart to 
say to the man who differed with me: “You are wrong and 
I am right.” I have granted to him under the Constitution 
and the laws of the republic the right that I have reserved for 
myself, that of standing for my principles, of upholding my 
cause and of praying that God would defend the right. 
(Applause. ) 


; 
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MARK 'TWAIN’S “THE LADIES” 


Delivered at the anniversary festival of the Scottish Corpora- 
tion of London. 


I am proud, indeed, of the distinction of being chosen to 
respond to this especial toast, to ““The Ladies,” or to women if 
you please, for that is the preferable term, perhaps; it is cer- 
tainly the older, and therefore the more entitled to reverence. 
(Laughter.) I have noticed that the Bible, with that plain, 
blunt honesty which is such a conspicuous characteristic of the 
Scriptures, is always particular to never refer to even the illustri- 
ous mother of all mankind herself as a “lady,” but speaks of 
her as a woman. (Laughter.) It is odd, but you will find it 
is so. I am peculiarly proud of this honor, because I think 
that the toast to women is one which, by right and by every 
rule of gallantry, should take precedence of -all others—of the 
army, of the navy, of even royalty itself—perhaps, though the 
latter is not necessary in this day and in this land, for the reason 
that tacitly, you do drink a broad general health to all good 
women when you drink the health of the Queen of England 
and the Princess of Wales. (Loud cheers.) I have in mind a 
poem just now which is familiar to you all, familiar to every- 
body. And what an inspiration that was (and how instantly the 
present toast recalls the verses to all our minds) when the 
most noble, the most gracious, the purest, and sweetest of all 
poets says:— — 

“Woman! O Woman! —er— Wom ” (Laughter.) 


However, you remember the lines; and you remember how 
feelingly, how daintily, how almost imperceptibly the verses rise 
up before you, feature by feature, the ideal of a true and perfect 
woman; and how, as you contemplate the finished marvel, your 
homage grows into worship of the intellect that could create 
so fair a thing out of mere breath, mere words. And you call 
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to mind now, as I speak, how the poet, with stern fidelity to 
the history of all humanity, delivers this beautiful child of 
his heart and his brain over to the trials and sorrows that must 
come to all, sooner or later, that abide in the earth, and how 
the pathetic story culminates in that apostrophe—so wild, so 
regretful, so full of mournful retrospection. ‘The lines run thus:— 


“Alas! —alas! —a—alas! Alas! 
so on. (Laughter.) I do not remember the rest; but, taken 
together, it seems to me that poem is the noblest tribute to 
woman that human genius has ever brought forth—(laughter)— 
and I feel that if I were to talk hours I could not do my great 
theme completer or more graceful justice than I have now done 
in simply quoting that poet’s matchless words. (Renewed 


alas !’’—and 


laughter.) The phases of the womanly nature are infinite in | 


their variety. Take any type of woman, and you shall find 
in it something to respect, something to admire, something to 
love. And you shall find the whole joining you heart and hand. 
Who was more patriotic than Joan of Arc? Who was braver? 
Who has given us a grander instance of self-sacrificing devotion? 
Ah! You remember, you remember well, what a throb of pain, 
what a great tidal wave of grief swept over us all when Joan 
of Arc fell at Waterloo. (Much laughter.) Who does not 
sorrow for the loss of Sappho, the sweet singer of Israel? 
(Laughter.) Who among us does not miss the gentle ministra- 
tions, the softening influences, the humble piety of Lucretia 
Borgia? (Laughter.) Who can join in the heartless libel that 
says woman is extravagant in dress when he can look back 
and call to mind our simple and lowly mother Eve arrayed 
in her modification of the Highland costume. (Roars of laughter.) 
Sir, women have been soldiers, women have been painters, 
women have been poets. As long as language lives the name of 
Cleopatra will live. And, not because she conquered George III— 
(laughter)—but because she wrote those divine lines:— 
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ly “Let dogs delight to bark and bite, j 
For God hath made them so.” 


(More laughter.) The story of the world is adorned with 
the names of illustrious ones of our own sex—some of them 
sons of St. Andrew, too—Scott, Bruce, Burns, the warrior 
Wallace, Ben Nevis—(laughter)—the gifted Ben Lomond, and 
the great new Scotchman, Ben Disraeli. (Great laughter.) Out 
of the great plains of history tower whole mountain ranges of 
sublime women—the Queen of Sheba, Josephine Semiramis, 
Sairey Gamp; the list is endless—(laughter)—but I will not 
call the mighty roll, the names rise up in your own memories 

at the mere suggestion, luminous with the glory of deeds that 
cannot die, hallowed by the loving worship of the good and 
the true of all epochs and all climes. (Cheers.) Suffice 
it for our pride and our honor that we in our day have added 
to it such names as those of Grace Darling and Florence Night- 
ingale. (Cheers.) Woman is all that she should be—gentle, 
patient, long suffering, trustful, unselfish, full of generous im- 
pulses. It is her blessed mission to comfort the sorrowing, plead 
for the erring, encourage the faint of purpose, succor the dis- 
tressed, uplift the fallen, befriend the friendless—in a word, 
afford the healing of her sympathies and a home in her heart for 
all the bruised and persecuted children of misfortune that knock 
at its hospitable door. (Cheers.) And when I say, God bless 
her, there is none among us who has known the ennobling affec- 
tion of a wife, or the steadfast devotion of a mother but in his 
heart will say, Amen! (Loud and prolonged cheering.) 


Copyright, Harper & Brothers. Reprinted by permission. 
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TWAIN ON ““THE BABIES” 


At the banquet in Chicago, given by the Army of the Tennessee 
to their first Commander, General U. 8. Grant, November, 1879, 
the fifteenth regular toast was “The Babies—As they comfort 
us in our sorrows, let us not forget them in our festivities.’ The 
speaker was Mark Twain. 


I like that. We have not all had the good fortune to be 
ladies. We have not all been generals, or poets or statesmen; 
but when the toast works down to the babies, we stand on com- 
mon ground. It is a shame that for a thousand years the world’s 
banquets have utterly ignored the baby, as if he didn’t amount 
to anything. If you will stop and think a minute—if you will 
go back fifty or one hundred years to your early married life | 
and recontemplate your first baby—you will remember that he 
amounted to a good deal, and even something over. You soldiers 
all know that when that little fellow arrived at family head- 
quarters you had to hand in your resignation. He took entire 
command. 


You became his lackey, his mere body-servant, and you had 
to stand around, too. He was not a commander who made 
allowances for time, distance, weather, or anything else. You 
had to execute his order whether it was possible or not. And 
there was only one form of marching in his manual of tactics, 
and that was the double-quick. He treated you with every sort 
of insolence and disrespect, and the bravest of you didn’t dare 
to say a word. You could face the death-storm at Donelson 
and Vicksburg, and give back blow for blow; but when he 
clawed your whiskers, and pulled your hair, and twisted your 
nose, you had to take it. When the thunders of war were 
sounding in your ears you set your faces toward the batteries 
and advanced with steady tread; but when he turned on the 
terrors of his warwhoop you advanced in the other direction, 
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and mighty glad of the chance, too. When he called for sooth- ° 
ing-syrup, did you venture to throw out any side remarks about 
certain services being unbecoming an officer and a gentleman? 
No. You got up and got it. When he ordered his pap bottle 
and it was not warm, did you talk back? Not you. You went 
to work and warmed it. You even descended so far in your 
menial office as to take a suck at that warm, insipid stuff your- 
self to see if it was right—three parts water to one of milk, a 
touch of sugar to modify the colic, and a drop of peppermint to 
kill those immortal hiccoughs. I can taste that stuff yet. 


And how many things you learned as you went along! Senti- 
mental young folks still take stock in that beautiful old saying that 
when the baby smiles in his sleep, it is because the angels are 
whispering to him. Very pretty, but too thin—simply wind on 
the stomach, my friends. If the baby proposed to take a walk 
at his usual hour, two o’clock/in the morning, didn’t you rise 
up promptly and remark, with a mental addition which would 
not improve a Sunday school book much, that that was the very 
thing you were about to propose yourself? Oh, you were under 
good discipline, and as you, went fluttering up and down the 
room in your undress uniform, you not only prattled undignified 
baby-talk, but even tuned jup your martial voices and tried to 
sing !—“Rock-a-by baby in the tree-top,” for instance. What 
a spectacle for an Army of the Tennessee! And what an affliction 
for the neighbors, too; for it is not everybody within a mile 
around that likes military music at three in the morning. And 
when you had been keeping’ this sort of thing up two or three 
hours, and your little velvet head intimated that nothing suited 
him like exercise and noise, what did you do? (‘‘Go on!) 
You simply went on until you dropped in the last ditch. ‘The 
idea that a baby doesn’t amount to anything! Why, one baby 
is just a house and a front yard full by itself. One baby can 
furnish more business than you and your whole Interior Depart- 
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ment can attend to. He is enterprising, irrepressible, brimful 
of lawless activities. Do what you please, you can’t make him 
stay on the reservation. Sufficient unto the day is one baby. 
As long as you are in your right mind don’t you ever pray 
for twins. Twins amount to a permanent riot. And there 
ain’t any real difference between triplets and an insurrection. 


Yes, it was high time for a toastmaster to recognize the im- 
portance of the babies. Think what is in store for the present 
crop! Fifty years from now we shall all be dead, I trust, and 
then this flag, if it still survive (and let us hope it may), will 
be floating over a Republic numbering 200,000,000 souls, accord- 
ing to the settled laws of our increase. Our present schooner 
of State will have grown into a political leviathan—a Great 
Eastern. The cradled babies of to-day will be on deck. Let 
them be well trained, for we are going to leave a big contract 
on their hands. Among the three or four million cradles now 
rocking in the land are some which this nation would preserve 
for ages as sacred things, if we could know which ones they are. 


In one of these cradles the unconscious Farragut of the future 
is at this moment teething—think of it!—and putting in a world 
of dead earnest, unarticulated, but perfectly justifiable profanity 
over it, too. In another the future renowned astronomer is 
blinking at the shining Milky Way with but a languid interest 
—poor little chap!— and wondering what has become of that 
other one they call the wet-nurse. In another the future great 
historian is lying—and doubtless will continue to lie until his 
earthly mission is ended. In another the future President is 
busying himself with no profounder problem of state than what 
the mischief has become of his hair so early; and in a mighty 
array of other cradles there are now some 60,000 future office 
seekers, getting ready to furnish him occasion to grapple with 
that same old problem a second time. And in still one more 
cradle, somewhere under the flag, the future illustrious com- 
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mander-in-chief of the American armies is so little burdened with 
his approaching grandeurs and responsibilities as to be giving 
his whole strategic mind at this moment to trying to find out 
some way to get his big toe in his mouth—an achievement which, 
meaning no disrespect, the illustrious guest of this evening turned 
his entire attention to some fifty-six years ago; and if the child 
is but a prophecy of the man, there are mighty few who will 
doubt that he succeeded. 


Copyright, Harper & Bros. Reproduced by permission, 
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J. ADAM BEDE ON “PROBLEMS” 
One of the best speeches of that popular orator, J. Adam Bede, 


was on “Problems; in part he said: 


Examples could be multiplied to show that nine-tenths of all 
our problems come out of our very progress, and the other one- 
tenth out of our ignorance and prejudice. A problem that is an 
incident of progress can be solved only by readjusting society 
to the new condition. Temporary hardships are unavoidable, and 
sometimes injustice will result, as the passing of the old-time 
shoe shop; but on the whole, the world will be better and happier 
than before. No human institution can be perfect, for there are 
well-defined limitations of our finite wisdom, and it is the broader 
vision of the great general good that must prevail. A problem 
that is buttressed in hate cannot be reasoned away but must be 
dissolved. This is the essential factor and the dissemination 
of knowledge the immediate process of its dissolution. 


Yet in spite of all this cheerful optimism there is much pessi- 
mism in the world. I had a friend once who was a pessimist. I 
met him one day coming out of a saloon—that is, he was coming 
out. He had been in buying some lining for his underclothes 
and was feeling gloomy. He said: 

~ | “His hoss went dead and his mule went lame, 
5 Then he lost six cows on a poker game; 
A hurricane came on a summer day 
And blew the house where he lived away; 
An earthquake came when that was gone 
And swallowed the land that house stood on; 
Then the tax collector he came ’round 
And charged him up with the hole in the ground.” ae 

This was sad if true, but had he looked around a little he 
would have discovered that he himself was the architect of his 
own misfortune. Not more than ten Americans in a hundred 
have ill health, ill luck, or unavoidable conditions; and when 
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one finds a hundred who are kicking and complaining he knows 
that at least ninety ought to kick themselves. Things some- 
times seem against us, but in most cases there are compensations. 
When a prairie belle complained on a gusty day, 


“Can God be good who makes the wind 
That blows our skirts sky-high?” 


There came the quick response, 


“Yes, God is good, for the same old wind 
Blows the dust in the bad man’s eye.” 


And when a whole community mourned because a Mr. Day 
had married a Miss Week, sitting up nights to regret the loss 
of time, the joyous country editor in buoyant springtime spirits 
wrote the unfading words, 


“A Day is gained, a Week is lost, 
But why should we complain? 

For soon there will be days enough 
To make the week again.” vA 


Perhaps a majority of the American people believe that a 
few old men are sitting up nights at the National Capital mak- 
ing problems for us to solve. No more mistaken notion ever 
entered the head of a human being in the history of the world. 
The only person that I feel sure is working nights to make prob- 
lems for you and me is Thomas A. Edison down in his think- 
shop in New Jersey. And if we could clean up every problem 
which confronts our civilization to-day, and Mr. Edison should 
invent another machine to-night—as I have little doubt he will 
do—we would have some problems to solve to-morrow. And 
it is such a source that most of our problems come from. 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


From a speech by Albert J. Beveridge, United States Senator 
from Indiana. 


The American people! The mightiest force for good the 
ages have evolved! They began as children of liberty. They 
believed in God and His providence. They took truth, and 
justice and tolerance as their eternal ideals /and marched‘ fear- 
lessly forward. Wildernesses stretched before them—they sub- 
dued them. Mountains rose—they crossed them. Deserts ob- 
structed—they passed them. 


Their faith failed them not, and a continent was theirs. From 
ocean to ocean cities rose, fields blossomed, railroads ran; but 
everywhere church and school were permanent proof (that the 
principles of their origin were the life of their maturity. God 
did not make the American people the mightiest human force of 
all time simply to feed and die., He did not give them the 
brain of organization and the heart of domination to no purpose 
and no end. God’s work for us in the world is not finished; 
His future missions for the American people, will be grander 
than any He has given us, nobler than we now can comprehend. 
And these tasks! as they come we will accept and accomplish 
as our fathers accomplished theirs. 


You are an American—remember that. And be proud of 
it, too. It is the noblest circumstance of your life. Think what 
it means. ‘The greatest people on earth—to be one of that people; 
the most powerful nation—to be a member of that nation; the 
best and freest institutions among men—to live under those in- 
stitutions; the richest land under any flag—to know that land 
for your country and your home; the most fortunate period 
in human history—to live in such a day. This is a dim and 
narrow outline of what it means to be an American. Glory in 
that fact. Your very being cannot be too highly charged with 
Americanism. 
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FRATERNALISM 


From an address by Secretary of Labor James J. Davis, 
Director General of the Loyal Order of Moose. 


We may safely say there is more charity in the world to-day 
than ever before. And it is better organized. Our great fra- 
ternal organizations have gathered to themselves millions of 
members. They have accumulated large funds, and even greater 
funds of experience and knowledge. ‘They know better how 
to hunt out misfortune. ‘They have the means to handle it on 
a large scale. ‘They are not narrow. ‘There are many forms of 
misfortune in the world, and we go after every form. Peter 
Cooper in his old age proudly boasted that he had never turned 
down or failed to relieve any man who made his condition known 
to him. Our world is bigger than Peter Cooper’s world. It is 
bound to have more misfortune and misery in it. But with these 
great fraternal organizations, with their thirty million mem- 
bers, we have thirty million bugs of Peter Cooper’s kind banded 
together to relieve want in a far more effective way than a 
single man could do it. 


In keeping with the spirit of the times, we fraternalists have 
become specialists. Even in relieving destitution, misfortune and 
ignorance, we have found it wise to specialize, each order doing 
its own appointed work. That is why we have become Moose, 
and other kinds of fraternalists, all brothers under the skin, 
seeking a common good. 


Whether the destitute victim is a great poet, or a simple 
child, we Americans should never permit him to suffer through 
our indifference. And if we look after the children especially, 
we do the best. Whether or not they are to become great and 
famous men and women we do not know, and it does not matter. 


It is enough. if we make them self-respecting and self-supporting 
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human beings and good citizens. I have said a thousand times 
that we can never do too much for our children. A man is 
expected to paddle his own canoe, but the little child is helpless. 
From every point of view, it pays to help the child. It pays 
in dollars and cents, when you convert the helpless child into 
the productive worker. It gives the nation another good citizen, 
instead of a possible criminal or ward of charity. 


Who will do the world’s work when we are gone, if we 
do not properly care for the children of to-day? Who will 
make the great discoveries of to-morrow, who will inspire hu- 
manity to new heights of endeavor, if we do not see that every 
child within reach is helped and trained and developed? We 
never know what genius lies hidden in a boy or girl, waiting 
for help and education to draw it forth. "Thomas A. Edison 
received the congratulations of the world the other day, on his 
8oth birthday. Yet in his boyhood, there was nothing to indi- 
cate what a man Edison was to become. His origin was humble. 
In every respect, he was like the children we train at our home 
and school at Mooseheart. Yet a man should never turn on 
his electric light in the evening without thinking of the debt 
he owes to Edison. And on the streets of Chicago to-night, 
there may be some tired, ragged, hungry boy who will do as 
much for the world, if there were only more bugs like you men 
in the city to give him his chance. 


We should exert ourselves, then, to make sure that no deserv- 
ing unfortunate is overlooked. We should see that the child 
is not only properly trained in mind, but properly trained in 
the simple rules of health. Many of the diseases of childhood 
leave defects that last through life. We know that the victim 
of scarlet fever is apt to go through life with defective hearing. 
But slowly we are stamping out these childhood diseases as 
being entirely unnecessary, and when we succeed, a new chapter 
will have been written in the history of mankind. Our children 
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are to carry on the torch of civilization. Let us make sure, 
then, that the torch is not doomed to flicker and die. 


This is especially our duty because circumstances might indi- 
cate that the future of civilization will be largely in the hands 
of America. ‘The World War left Europe crippled and stricken, 
burdened with debt and paralyzed in spirit. Never before have 
American responsibilities in leadership loomed so great. How- 
ever, if America is to lead the world to-morrow, the children 
of to-day become doubly important. John Wesley once said 
that African slavery was the sum of all the villainies. That par- 
ticular kind of slavery has been abolished. But slavery to cir- 
cumstance still exists, and this form of slavery we must fight 
until every victim of circumstance is emancipated from his mis- 
fortune. 


I believe the day will come when we can boast of having 
done this. Misfortune is the enemy always at hand, which we 
must fight until it is slain. It-is the reason why every fraternal 
organization exists. It is the reason why thirty million of us 
are banded together, and it is the reason why you men here 
have banded together. When half the grown population of the 
richest nation on earth is sworn to the spirit of brotherhood, I 
think we may count on results. Such a bulwark of strength in 
brains, numbers and wealth, has never before been raised against 
the enemies of humanity. This nation has reason to be proud 
of an effort so mighty to preserve civilization from the things, 
animate and inanimate, that seek to destroy it. Your organization 
is another link in this chain of fraternities. Long may it prosper 
and continue to serve. 


LORETO 
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FRIENDLY NATIONS 


Speaking at a banquet in Chicago, Sir Henry Worth Thorn- 
ton, Chairman of the Canadian National Railways, said in part: 


It is with a deep sense of gratitude that we Canadians have 
come here to-night. Your hospitality has been lavish and your 
generous words of welcome have warmed our hearts. Your dinner, 
and the most interesting features which accompanied it, have been 
a liberal education. Certainly one could search the pages of 
prandial history from the days of ancient Rome to date without 
finding anything to compare with the gastronomic and intellectual 
feast your society has spread before us. Canada and the United 
States have lived side by side for more than a hundred years 
without serious contention. ‘The existence of two great nations 
side by side in peace and tranquility and mutual esteem ought 
to be a shining example to the rest of the world. The great un- 
guarded frontier, stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is an 
eloquent testimonial to the good sense of the peoples of these 
two countries, although I am afraid that at the present time the 
frontier, in some respects, may be a little more closely guarded 
than some of your citizens might choose. At the moment there 
is but one contentious question outstanding between us; that seems 
to be due to your insatiable demand for water—through the 
Chicago Drainage Canal. I take it that this can only be regarded 
as a compliment to the fidelity with which you are observing the 
latest addition to your constitution. However, the question is 
in what might be called a fluid state, and it holds no doubt of 
solution, which will ultimately be reached through the good 
sense of our respective peoples. 


We have in Canada vast untouched natural resources, smiling 
lakes, noble rivers, boundless forests, and untold mineral wealth, 
which await but the hand of man and will yield a rich reward to 
the enterprising immigrant. And last, but by no means least, lest 
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it be overlooked, we have a Canadian national railway system 
which will carry you in comfort and even luxury wherever you 
would go, and I extend a hearty invitation to any of you in the 
United States who may be seeking wealth or amusement, to visit 
our Dominion and see for yourselves that I have in no sense 
painted the picture in too striking colors. ‘The history of rail- 
ways in these two countries has been more or less interwoven. 
James J. Hill, the great pioneer of the North Western states, was 
a Canadian by birth. Sir William Van Horne, the late Lord 
Shaughnessy and many other Canadian railway executives, were 
born in the United States. You must permit me at this juncture 
to pay my humble tribute to the late chairman of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Lord Shaughnessy, who passed away 
this week. He contributed as much, if not more than any other 
individual to the upbuilding of the Dominion. His ability, cour- 
age and tenacity of purpose made the Canadian Pacific Railway 
what it is. His loss will be felt not only in his own country, 
but throughout the entire civilized world. 


The British Empire and the United States have much in com- 
mon. ‘The history of England was the history of the United 
States prior to 1776. We have the same traditions, the same 
literature; we speak the same language, which perhaps adds to 
the freedom with which we criticize each other. We both play 
games; we are both a sporting people. And what is perhaps more 
important than all, we both pay our bills. It seems to me that 
the people of the United States and the British Empire have 
sufficient in common to justify joining hands to teach a little 
more sanity to the rest of the world, and to play their part in 
restoring the rest of the world to a normal condition; and unless 
something of this sort takes place I not only despair of the future, 
but I tell you plainly that civilization is in danger. 
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THE CASH VALUE OF PERSONALITY 
From an address by Harry Collins Spillman. 


What is Personality? The answer is not an easy one; in fact, 
Personality cannot be adequately defined. As Edison cannot 
answer the question, “What is Electricity?” or any scientist 
the question, ‘“‘What is Gravity?” so I cannot answer the question, 
“What is Personality?” Electricity, Gravity, and Personality are 
known and recognized only by their manifestations. And I am 
not concerned to-night with the psychologist’s phase and views 
on this subject. Mr. Edison need not worry about what elec- 
tricity is so long as he knows what it will do—how he may control 
and develop it. So my inability to fathom personality need not 
hinder me from developing and refining, if I may, this wonder- 
working element in my equipment. ‘Then let us be practical 
to-night and follow the lines of our topic. 


What is the cash value of your personality? Accident insur- 
ance companies will allow you five thousand dollars for your 
arms; they will allow you five thousand dollars for your legs; 
they will allow you five thousand dollars for your ears, and ten 
thousand dollars for your eyes. Well, is twenty-five thousand 
dollars the cash value of your personality? No! ‘That is the 
value of your horse-power. ‘There is no refinement in that 
evaluation, no development, no education. What about the man- 
power and the personality side that is represented by the refine- 
ment, co-ordination and education—all of those human factors 
that enter into the development of life? The President of a 
great railroad appraises a man earning $19.23 a week as being 
worth as much as the cost of a locomotive, but he adds that you 
can make yourself worth more while a locomotive can not. It 
rests, in fact, with every man to fix his own capitalization. It 
may be fifty thousand dollars or even five hundred thousand 
dollars. It depends on how successful you are in’ developing 
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the human machine from which we have the forth-putting of 
personality. 


Our average earning power is low because of three stupidities 
that estop the positive development of Personality. The first 
is the failure to think right. No aspect of personality can be 
more basic than the mental. What we need in America more 
than anything else for the development of personality is more 
source-mindedness on the part of the people in general. 


We are wrong on certain, vital, elementary problems, and the 
trouble comes very largely from the fact that we don’t care to 
use our own minds. We would rather inherit somebody else’s 
ideas; we would rather allow somebody else to do our thinking. 
We are what I would term a nation of “motion seconders.” You 
probably recall when you belonged to the debating society in 
your school days that it was very hard to get anybody to make 
a motion. What happened after somebody made the motion? 
Nearly everybody present wanted to second it. We are too 
quick to fall in line. ‘The world rewards a man who makes a 
motion. It does not need to be a motion that revolutionizes 
industry or commerce, but whoever can just write an old story 
from a new point of view, or do an ordinary task in an extra- 
ordinary manner, shows by that fact that his brain is functioning. 

We are intellectually lazy. If I ask you how many opinions 
you have that absolutely belong to you, you would be puzzled 
to answer because you have probably inherited your religion; 
you have probably inherited your politics; you have probably 
inherited a great many of the most common ideas that pass through 
your mind. You have never stopped to question a single one and 
get a fair answer out of the cogitation of your own mind. If 
you are going to increase the cash value of your personality, you 
must look to your habits of thinking. \_ 

Again, there is the failure to talk right. How much of 
your personality is on the end of your tongue? Your language 
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is the most highly personifying characteristic of your whole life. 
It is the one thing that is supreme in us all. We are speaking 
animals. The telephone is a wonderful thing; the typewriter is 
a wonderful thing; the radio and the telegraph are marvelous in- 
ventions; but after all, the average man must do ninety-nine per- 
cent of his communicating, face to face, with the King’s English. 
This is the universal medium of expression, and there is no man 
or woman in my audience to-night so poor as the language pauper 
and no one so rich as he who has laid hold of the opulence of 
the English language. Here is the most costly and almost uni- 
versal weakness in the salesman and clerk—the lack of language 
to express the richness and fulness of merchandise. And there is 
no excuse for it. Maybe God did not give you a pretty face, a 
pretty figure; maybe your parents did not give you a college edu- 
cation; but there is no excuse under the sun for your not having 
effective language. You cannot buy language; you cannot borrow 
it; you cannot steal it. The only way to have language is to take 
it for nothing; yet we do not take it. We go on day after day; 
week after week, and year after year as language paupers. So I ask 
you to-night about your language power. How many words are 
there in your vocabulary? Shakespeare is supposed to have used 
23,000 words. ‘The average woman has only eight thousand 
words in her vocabulary. ‘That is a mighty small stock, but 
she has a wonderful turnover. When you find men and women 
with small stocks of language, that is all they can do—turn them 
over—and whenever the human tongue is going at the rate of 
about twelve hundred revolutions a minute, it is safe to say that 
the mind is in neutral. 


You are to-night the same person you were the hour you 
were born plus two great influences that have come into your life 
—the people you have met and the books you have read. What 
do you read? You say the newspaper. Fine! But after reading 
the newspaper for news, why not read Macaulay for ‘clearness, 
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Scott for action, Epictetus and Ralph Waldo Emerson for wisdom. 
And for knowledge of human nature and a recipe on how to 
live, why not give much time to the paragon book of all books 
and the university of Abraham Lincoln—the Bible. In addition 
to being the world’s prize book of inspiration and language power, 
it is the record of the greatest salesmen who ever lived. 


May I tell you what happened to me during a recent ten 
days that I did not have a newspaper? I read one volume of 
Emerson; I read and re-read ‘‘Plato’s Republic;” I went back into 
ancient oratory and read “Demosthenes on the Crown,” and 
“Cicero’s Orations;” I read Hannibal’s address to his soldiers; 
I read a great sermon by Henry Ward Beecher, and one by 
Martin Luther; I read the great speeches of William Pitt, and 
Edmund Burke on “American Conciliation.” Then I read that 
great speech by George Washington—his Farewell address to 
his soldiers. And finally to cap the climax I read on the last 
night the three greatest speeches ever delivered in public. What 
were they? I surmise they are covered up in the libraries of 
nearly every American home—Matthew v, vi and vii; Saint Paul’s 
Appeal to the Athenians on Mars Hill, and Abraham Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. Yet, I missed my newspaper for ten days 
and I am a great lover of the newspaper; but I may say that 
all the newspapers in America in the last one hundred years have 
not printed one article which from the standpoint of logic, lan- 
guage or philosophy, was comparable to the reading that I was 
able to do in those ten days. Oh yes, if you are going to im- 
prove your personality from the standpoint of language, you must 
do much reading in addition to the newspapers. 


In the laudable enterprise of increasing the cash value of your 
personality, knowledge is not enough; neither is knowledge plus 
language enough. Knowledge plus language plus love of labor 
—this is the winning combination. 
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POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE PERSONALITIES 
‘From a speech by the Rev. John R. Hart of Philadelphia. 


The terms “positive’ and “negative” were first used on me 
when I was attempting to learn the mysteries of electricity in 
high school. It does not seem that I accomplished much with 
them at that time, as the professor told me that if I ever wanted 
to make an honest living I had better do it in some other 
field. In other fields I find them very useful, especially in the 
consideration of personality where, certainly, people are to be 
divided as the positive and negative. 


By the negative personalities I mean those who live on 
“dont’s” and “cant’s” and “‘impossibles.” Nothing can be ven- 
tured or attempted, in their way of thinking. ‘They lack ordinary 
courtesy, for, when a proposal is made, instead of seeing and 
mentioning the good side first they immediately call attention to 
that part of it which is either difficult or, seemingly, impossible. 
They show no appreciation, and blight the aspirations of the 
proposer. ‘They are ingrowing and have closed countenances. 
Their eye, face and handshake all indicate the effect of the pro- 
hibition type of life. 

Of course when one says “prohibition” in these days he has 
to explain, and we all have our opinion of that specific question. 
Not to interrupt for any length of time, I want to give my opinion 
of it in the famous poem which we blame on our old Penn and 
Navy football coach, Bob Folwell, and there is no voice just like 
his to get it off, but my best imitation is this: 


“ *Twas a black day in December. How well do I remember 
As I staggered down the street with manly pride. 

My heart was all aflutter as I fell down in the gutter 

And a pig came up and lay down by my side. 

Then a lady on the corner was heard to say: 

“You can tell the man who boozes by the company that he chooses.’ 
And the pig got up and slowly walked away.’ 
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To return to the negative personalities—they get so in the 
habit of saying “don’t” that one is constantly reminded of the 
woman who brought up her boy by continually correcting him 
and, regardless of the occasion, saying, “Don’t do it again.” 

One day she asked him what he was doing and, when he 
said “Nothing,” she responded, true to form, “Well, don’t do it 
again.” 

In the field of religion we see it and label it “taboo.” Ancient 
religions are so largely characterized by negative rules and re- 
strictions, by the many things that are taboo. Modern religion 
is working along the other line. We want the emphasis on the 
things that we can do, not on the things that we can’t do, and 
that leads me into the consideration of the more worthy group of 
positive personalities. 

They are receptive and open in countenance and in all that 
goes to make up their lives. They are adventurous and anxious 
to make progress. ‘They see the part of the proposition that is 
good and that is needed. ‘They are constructive in thought and 
in imagination as well as in action. They have the finest and 
genuine type of optimism. ‘They suggest the man who fell from 
the 14th floor of a building and as he passed the 12th story he 
called out “So far it is all right!” 

Positive personalities are the inspirers of the race. ‘They be- 
lieve in “yes” rather than “‘no” and life for them never reaches 
a climax and is always an enlarging and developing process into 
the infinite reaches ahead. 

It is well to understand the difference between these two 
groups and to be sure that we have cast our lot with the positive 
builders of life. They know that the future is more important 
than the past and are interested in the thought that the man who 
stops on 3rd base to congratulate himself will never make a home 
run. 
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HOME BREW 
By Mr. George B. Rose of Little Rock, Ark. 


Mr. President and Ladies and Gentlemen: The last time 
I made an after-dinner speech a piece of the ceiling fell upon 
the head of one of the listeners; they carried him out into the 
hall and revived him, and when he heard my voice he ex- 
claimed: ‘“‘He is still at it, hit me again.” 


Recently I was addressing our Supreme Court in my usual 
manner, and seeing that the court was showing signs of weari- 
ness I said: “Maybe I am talking too long; maybe I am consum- 
ing too much time.’ And the chief justice said, “Sir, there is 
a difference between consuming time and encroaching upon 
eternity.” 


After these two experiences I have concluded that I would 
limit myself. It does not make very much difference how long 
your punishment is. If you know in advance how long it is to 
continue you can brace yourself for it. It is these indeterminate 
sentences that are intolerable. Now, one of the members of this 
association. said to me today: “You, in your address last night, 
left the lawyers no pleasures except music and literature. If that 
is all you are going to give us, why in the mischief weren’t you 
a preacher instead of a lawyer?” I will explain to you gentle- 
men why I did not adopt the clerical profession. Recently in 
my own town there was a lady whose brother came unexpectedly 
to see her after long years of absence; she was transported with 
joy and she threw her arms around his neck and kissed him again 
and again. He returned the caresses with equal fervor, and then 
took his grip to go up to the room assigned to him, and she 
turned to her cook and said: ‘Mandy, do you know who that 
is?” and Mandy said, “No, I don’t, but I allows it is your 
pastor.” 
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Now if that thing had happened twenty or thirty years ago, 
and Mandy had explained to me the rights and privileges of 
pastors, instead of being an obscure lawyer I should be one of 
the leading Divines of the United States. 


I am like a certain old lady to whom the priest was speak- 
ing about Saint Augustine, who, in his youth was the most dis- 
solute young man in Reme, but who became one of the four 
great leaders in the church. The priest said to her: “You know, 
the greater the sinner, the greater the Saint.” The old lady 
said: “I wish to God I had known that forty years ago.” 


Now I came here to Kansas for the first time on this trip. 
I had often crossed this state on the way to the west, but this is 
the first time I have ever been here, and I must say that my 
admiration for Kansas is boundless. Here is a town of no great 
size, and yet it has the finest hfgh school I have ever seen— 
Junior High—and the finest school orchestra in the whole world 
today. And when I look upon the faces of you gentlemen I think 
that I have never seen a stronger, healthier, handsomer lot of 
men, and I attributed it to prohibition. But to-day I received 
somewhat of a shock on that score. Mr. Judge Harris brought in 
a most admirable report, suggesting some improvements in the 
administration of criminal justice, and I supposed that every 
member of the Association would get up and vote for it by accla- 
mation. ‘To my astonishment every member of the Association, 
practically, jumped on it, and seemed to wish, apparently, that 
every criminal should be turned loose. I could not understand 
it; you were evidently not thieves or robbers or murderers, and 
I asked a gentleman who was sitting beside me why you took such 
a view, and he said: ‘Why, it is very simple, every gentleman 
here has an honest bootlegger whom he must protect.” 


Now, gentlemen, there has recently occurred in the City of 
Washington—I am to talk about Home Brew, it seems, and I 
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find this of the most commanding interest and the greatest im- 
portance in this country since the civil war. It has been estab- 
lished by the judgment of the court and the verdict of the jury, 
that a member of Congress has free right to make all the home 
brew that he desires. “That does not seem at first glance to be 
important, but it is of the utmost importance. Our Congress 
has fallen below par of late, but when you give that privilege 
every member of the Kansas Bar Association is going to be a 
candidate for Congress, and we are going to have such able and 
brainy men there as have not sat in the halls since the day of 
Webster, Clay and Calhoun, all in consequence of that important 
decision. 

In “‘carpet-bag’’ days we had a judge in southwest Arkansas 
named Judge Morse, who was-a man of great ingenuity, and 
I recommend that to the judiciary of Kansas. He would come 
upon the bench every morning as sober as a judge could pos- 
sibly be and sit there until noon. By noon he would be so drunk 
that he could hardly get off the bench, and nobody knew how 
that was until a long time afterwards they discovered that the 
pipe which he always kept in his mouth, and unlit, had a tube 
which ran down into a bottle in his coat pocket, and there he sat 
sucking on that tube all day long. Just imagine the brainy deci- 
sion that would come from the Supreme Court of Kansas if they 
would only adopt that system. O'ne day when the court ad- 
journed he came out and saddled his horse to ride away, but he 
put the saddle on backwards; a young lawyer said to him: “Why 
judge, you have got your saddle on backwards.” And Judge Morse 
said: “Young man, how do you know which way I am going?” 

Now I wish to say a few things about the colored brethren, 
of whom you have a lot that have come from Arkansas. We 
had a colored picnic in our town, or rather in the country 
adjacent thereto, and a gentleman of the colored persuasion went 
out into the woods and he found his wife sitting on a rock 
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with another negro’s arm around her waist, and he said indig- 
nantly: “You tell that nigger to take his arm from around your 
waist.” And the colored lady said: “Tell him yourself sir, he is 
a perfect stranger to me, sir.” 


You perhaps noticed in the paper that a negro who had 
been over into Abyssinia and had seen where they have an an- 
cient Christian religion that has come down from very early 
times that portray all the leading characters as negroes. ‘They 
have all the pictures of the Saints as colored persons, and he 
claimed that all the Apostles were colored men, and there was 
a megro preacher in our town who took up that theory and 
contended that all the Apostles were colored men, but one of his 
parishioners got up and said: “Well, Saint Peter was no colored 
man.” ‘The Preacher said, indignantly, “why do you think Saint 
Peter was not a colored man?’ ‘The parishioner said: “You 
know if Saint Peter had been a colored man that old rooster 
never would have crowed. three. times.” 
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ON PATRIOTISM 
Mr. John H. Kirby, of Houston, Texas, delivered this per- 


oration to his speech on Patriotism. 


Standing here now in this great presence I wish to re-assert 
that this is the oldest and best government in the world to-day; 
that our people are the most prosperous and that they ought to 
be the most contented. ‘They ought to love their great govern- 
ment and most of them do. They ought to feel that these free 
institutions and these great liberties which they enjoy are a 
trust in their hands, to be guarded with their lives and safely 
transmitted to their posterity. They, the people of America, 
possess the sole power of preserving this government or of de- 
stroying it. Such insidious assaults as those lately conducted; 
such insidious assaults as those which are being attempted and 
some of them put over through infringement by the legislative 
authority upon the reserved rights of the people and of the states; 
such insidious assaults as the proposed Twentieth Amendment 
to sovietize the children of America! such insidious assaults as 
the reds and radicals are nightly making in dark halls in the ef- 
fort to discredit the greatest and most just government in all the 
world, will ultimately, if not checked, undermine it and demolish 
it. The forces which destroy must come from within. ‘This 
government will never perish from any force that may come from 
without. All the armies of all the nations of earth, commanded 
even by a peerless Robert E. Lee and supplemented by every 
known device of modern sea and air warfare, could never by 
force throw the shadow of their flags on inland soil of this 
republic. 

And yet this government can die. It will die when the 
radicals and reds, the demagogic and ignorant, have destroyed 
our Constitution. When it does die it will be forever. There 
will be no Angel of the Resurrection to roll away the stone from 
the sepulchre of Liberty. There will be no Easter morn for a 
crucified Constitution. [ 130 } 
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BANK-NOTES 


A few remarks by Simeon Ford at a financial dinner. 


As I sat here this evening, listening to the strains of that fine 
old banker’s anthem, entitled, ‘““When You Ain’t Got No 
Money, Why You Needn’t Come Around,” I was thinking what 
a grand idea it was for you magnates to get together once a year 
to exchange ideas and settle among yourselves what shall be done, 
and who shall be done, and how you will do them. Personally, 
I'd prefer to exchange checks rather than ideas with many here 
present; not but what the ideas are all right, but somehow, when 
money talks, I am always a fascinated listener. 


— 


This is the first opportunity I have had of meeting you bank 


/ presidents collectively, and when you were thawed out. I have 


met most of you individually, when you were frozen stiff. I 
never supposed you could warm up, as you seem to have done, 
my previous impressions haying been of the “How’d You Like 
to Be the Iceman?” order. | Sometimes I have thought I’d almost 
rather go without the money than get a congestive chill in a bank 
president’s office, and have him gaze into my eyes, and read the 
inmost secrets of my soul, and ask unfeeling questions, and pry 
rudely into my past, and throw out wild suggestions about get- 
ting Mr. Astor to indorse for me, and other similar atrocities. 
And even if I succeed in deceiving him, he leads me, crushed, 
humiliated and feeling like thirty cents, to a fly cashier, who, 
taking advantage of my dazed condition, includes in my three- 
months’ note, not only Christmas and the Fourth of July, but 
St. Patrick’s Day, Ash Wednesday, and sixteen Sundays, so that 
by the time he has deducted the interest, what’s coming to me 
looks like a—Jaeger undershirt ‘after its first interview» with an 
African blanchisseuse. ~That’s the kind” of ‘thing the~poet had 
in mind. when. he wrote: 
“IT know a bank whereon.the. wild.thyme-grows.” 
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“T have observed that one’s reception at a bank varies some- 
what with the condition of the money market. Go in when 
money is easy and the president falls on your neck, calls you by 
your first name, and cheerfully loans you large sums on your 
Balloon Common and your Smoke Preferred, and you go on your 
way rejoicing. The next day, news having arrived that a Gordon 
Highlander has strained a tendon in his leg while sprinting away 
from a Dutchman near Ladysmith, money goes up to 180 per cent. 
a minute, and you get a note requesting you to remove your 
Balloon Common and your Smoke Preferred and substitute gov- 
ernment bonds therefor. And still you wonder at crime. 


But if you really want to know the meaning of the terms 
“marble heart” and “icy eye,” go into one of these refrigerating 
plants for a loan when money is tight. It is prudent at such 
times to wear ear-muffs and red mittens fastened together by 
tape so they can’t be lost, for you will need ’em. As soon as 
you reach the outer air—which will be about a second—run home 
and plunge the extremities in hot water, and place a porous plaster 
on what remains of your self-esteem. 


Bankers are too prone to judge a man by his appearance, so 
that the very men who need money most have the hardest work 
to get it. They are apt, especially at the City Bank, to dis- 
criminate against the feller who looks rocky, in favour of the 


Rockefeller. Clothes do not make the man. If they did, Hetty 


Green wouldn’t be where she is, and Russell Sage would be in 
the Old Ladies’ Home. If Uncle Russell had to travel on his 
shape, he never would see much of the world. Yet beneath that 
ragged coat there beats a heart which as a beater can’t be beat— 
a heart as true (so the Standard Gas people say) as true as steal. 


But, after all, banks and trust companies do a lot of good 
in a quiet way, especially to their directors. See what a con- 
venience some of our trust companies have been to their direc- 
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tors of late. It would sometimes be mortifying to these directors 
to have to attempt to borrow money on certain securities in insti- 
tutions with which they were not connected, because, instead of 
getting the money, they might get six months. 


I noticed that the Secretary of the Treasury says that 105 
per cent. of the bank failures are occasioned by the directors bor- 
rowing all the funds and thoughtlessly neglecting to return the 
same. ‘This is not as it should be. Directors should be satis- 
fied with attending meetings and trying to look sagacious at ten 
dollars per look, and not selfishly insist upon getting away with 
all the boodle. Such business methods are not only discouraging 
to the stockholders and annoying to the depositors, but remove all 
incentive to effort from the cashier and note teller. 


Nor do I think that any man should be eligible to act as a 
director after he attains the age of 100 years. “The hardships are 
too severe. Sometimes when a director, in the pursuit of his 
duties, has to examine the securities of a bank, he is liable to 
suddenly come across collaterals the sight of which may bring on 
heart failure. 

I know of one lovely old gentleman who examined an uptown 
bank, and he came in contact with so much Ice, common and 
preferred, that he got severely frost-bitten. I say, let the young 
men take up the heat and burden of the day. ‘There are lots 
of us who in time will develop into excellent borrowers, and to 
whom a weekly ten-dollar gold piece will be as was the manna 
to the children of Israel. 


You all know my address. 


Copyright, Doubleday Page & Co., used by permission, 
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THE NATIVE HUE OF RESOLUTION 
By Rev. Robert Nelson Spencer of Kansas City. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am to talk to 
you about the Native Hue of Resolution. The phrase, of course, 
is Hamlet’s in the play. Resolution is one of the big things of 
life—the really big things that you do not need more than the 
five fingers of one hand to enumerate. It is Shakespeare’s great- 
ness that he knew how to ring the changes on those big things. 
You can always find the keynote in Shakespeare’s plays if you 
look for it. For instance, in Lear, it is given in two minutes 
of conversation between Goneril and Regan—daughters of Lear. 
When the tragedy of their father is well under way, one says 
to the other: “He did ever slenderly know himself.” Lacking 
that self-knowledge which is the first law of human personality, 
Lear is a tragic figure. ‘The keynote to Hamlet is irresolution, 
and Hamlet is convicted out of his own mouth. He says: “The 
native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.” 

Now, I do not know what the native hue of resolution is. 
I suppose it may be true blue, or red, perhaps, which is the 
badge of courage. But whatever the hue, Hamlet’s resolutions 
were not fast colors. The color ran or faded until it was a 
kind of bilious yellow. His great resolution was to kill his uncle, 
whom he had reason to suspect of the murder of his father. It 
was an eye for an eye business, or, rather, in this case, an ear 
for an ear, because his uncle had poured poison into the ear 
of Hamlet’s father. It was an ancient mode of poisoning which 
survives to-day and is used by gossips. Well, Hamlet’s resolution 
was to kill his uncle. It was finally accomplished, I have learned 
from some aged people who were able to sit out the play, but it 
was accomplished only after most of the other people in the play 
were dead. And all because Hamlet did not have the fiddle- 
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strings, (I am choosing my words carefully), to carry out his 
resolution. 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, if there be such here present, do 
not get me wrong in this matter. I once made a speech to a 
Rotary Club in which I frowned verbally on an actress who was 
playing in New York in scanty clothes. I mean the actress was 
in scanty clothes, and not New York, though both statements 
would be correct. After my effort the official organ of that 
Rotary Club came out, said some things about my talk, and 
added: “Mr. Spencer may be assured that if that actress ever 
visits this town we shall be out in force to see her.” So please 
do not misunderstand me. I am not telling you to make a reso- 
lution to go out and kill your uncle, as Hamlet did. You see, 
I do not know all your uncles. You will have to judge in that 
matter. Only, please use discretion. The homicidal rate in this 
country is high enough already. 


Your resolution may be to sell more motor cars, or write 
more insurance, or to come clean in life, or to be less selfish, or 
to pay some attention to the Eighteenth Amendment—one way 
or the other—but whatever your resolution may be, do not think 
about it, or talk about it, but do it. 


Why could not Hamlet do what he willed to do? Why 
cannot we? Surely, seriously, the great need of this nation is the 
Will to Do. It is the greatest need of everyone of us here. Why 
can we not do what we resolve? Why couldn’t Hamlet in the 
play? 

Well, Hamlet resolved to be an executioner, and he was 
not born to be an executioner. Born to be Prince of Denmark? 
Yes. Born to be a dreamy poet? Yes. Born to wear an inky 
cloak? Yes, he was to that manner born. But he was not 
born to be an executioner of the wrongs of Denmark. You have 
to take account of heredity. You come into this world riding 
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on heredity, and you have to ride it all through life, or it will 
ride you. The difference between a great man and a failure is 
the difference between riding, or being ridden by, one’s heredity. 
Hamlet was ridden by his heredity. By all the laws of heredity 
Abraham Lincoln ought to have died a failure and a fundament- 
alist in the hinterlands of the South. But against that fate he 
opposed the strength of a mighty will. He bore opposition, even 
opposition from his friends; he bore insult; when he was insulted 
by one of his generals he said: “I would hold his horse, if he 
could win a battle; he bore the sins of human slavery and carried 
its sorrows by the force of a mighty will. So the great ever 
go their ways untrumpeted and alone! One reason why we do 
not carry out our resolutions is that by the very nature of things, 
we resolve against our bad, our hereditary tendencies. Lincoln 
was born in a culture of hook-worm and he did the most her- 
culean thing that was ever done on this planet. 


It is very simple to tell you that you need will power to win 
in life’s struggle. It is not easy to tell you what the will is. 
It remains the unexplored region of psychology which has long 
been the pet science with us all. What is the horse-power of the 
will? As one psychologist put it: “(Have you ever seen men 
playing cards? Have you ever watched the fellow play the ace. 
He slaps it down as if he would drive it through the table. And 
it takes the trick. But not because it fell like a thunderbolt. 
It might have descended softly as a snow flake falls upon your 
cheek, and the result would have been the same. Make a trip 
hammer of the deuce and it does not bring home the bacon. To 
loudly proclaim: “TI will!” is not enough. It depends upon 
whether your will is an ace or a deuce. But do not despair. 
In life, as in cards, there is always a new deal, and that is what 
makes both cards and life interesting and worth playing. 
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THE NORTHLAND TO DIXIELAND 


By Chase 8. Osborne, 0 former Governor of Michigan. 


Salutations! Grace be yours and vast peace and deep abiding 
joy. ‘There was a time when man took the road for physical 
conquest and economic triumphs. Even as the Argonauts that 
followed Jason and those who went in covered wagons in search 
of gold across the continent so men have moved for various 
selfish purposes. And they have given their lives for those things 
in which there is no lasting happiness. 


In perfect contrast to this we start to embrace you to-night. 
To-morrow morning the north folk will begin a trek of love. 
As a gesture it shall be as far removed from sordid thought as 
human things can be. I would be plus sage que les sages 
(wiser than the wise) if I could adequately interpret, and phrase 
the full meaning of this adventure of fraternity and fellow citi- 
zenship. Please, we ask you, just read the emotions of your own 
hearts warmed as they are in perpetual sunshine and believe that 
we are hosts to the same radiant sentiments. 


So we greet you as one people in the perfect significance of 
that fact. We wish you to realize that we are not the polyglot 
people in the north that some have thought and we pledge on our 
part an awakening anew to the multiform values of your citizen- 
ship and manhood, 


You gave us the Star Spangled banner. We gave you Dixie 
and the Suwanee River. Our sons lie body to body with yours 
in Flanders Field. Our every sacred hope for to-morrow is the 
same. 

We are conscious of our great indebtedness to you in the be- 
ginning of our national life, for it was Washington the Southron, 
who carried into actual achievement the sentiments of Patrick 
Henry of Virginia. The sons of Kentucky and of Tennessee and 
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of Georgia and of Florida, both in the yesterdays of glory and 
the to-day of promise have given richly of their intellects, bodies 
and spirit. This is as true too of Virginia and the Carolinas 
and all the Great Southland. 


You are winning from the North the things that belong to 
you. Already you outnumber the North in your cotton spindles 
and you are making steel and other things the world needs and for 
so long looked to the North to supply. The South is getting into 
its stride. We need you in every way from the singing strands of 
Florida to your ever green mountains that offer so much. 


There is still a deeper significance to the Dixie Highway and 
this sortie in your attractive direction than all this. If we are 
to endure as a Nation and all play an harmonious part in the 
leadership of the world which God has thrust into our hands, we 
must understand each other and work in perfect harmony. Once 
the highways of the world were for war. ‘Then they were for 
business. Now they are for fraternity. In this regard the Dixie 
is the most important in America. It traverses as near as may be 
the line of central populations. “Transcontinental lines westward 
thread wide expanses of barren lands with neither people nor 
affairs. Dixie takes its way through the perfect heart of the 
nation. ‘Thus it may be called the HIGHWAY OF HEART- 
FULNESS. This thing of the heart is and shall be more than 
a phrase or a gesture. 


You are to give us of your unsullied Americanism; and your 
perfected release of inhibitions that enchained within us keep even 
an individual from knowing himself. You are to teach us that 
the strife of life is not for bread alone. You are to tell us how 
flows the warm stream of your perfumed hospitality. We shall 
aid you in knowing that if you are to protect all these beauti- 
ful values you possess in such priceless volume that you are to 
practice some of the care and thrift and industry of the North, 
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So we shall give to each other of ourselves honestly and fully 
of the best we have and assist each other to conquer those things 
of passion and misunderstanding if any such remain North or 
South. 


Starting at Sault Ste. Marie, the doorway of Lake Superior, 
the Dixie Motorcade will wheel its way Southward. From city 
to city there will be accessions until the strands, that are to form 
the garment of affection we are to wear, will be supplied equally 
by North and South. 


Again we exclaim with heart and voice HAIL and GOOD 
CHEER! in tones that all the world shall hear. 
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THE BUSINESS OF GOVERNMENT 
By Merle Thorpe, Editor, Nation’s Business 


As I work at my desk I can look out of my office window 
and see the west wings of the White House. There the general 
manager of this one-hundred-billion-dollar corporation, of which 
you and I are stockholders, calls together his ten “vice-presidents” 
to discuss recommendations that go to our board of directors on 
Capitol Hill. 


The general manager’s calendar is not only a heavier one, 
but an entirely different one from that of 20 or even 10 years 
ago. ‘To-day, 90 per cent. of the nation’s business is purely busi- 
ness or economics. ‘The economic age into which the country has 
been flung headlong has determined that. 


I can imagine General Manager Coolidge rising at the head 
of the council table. I imagine he looks tired; he has just had 
to shake hands with a delegation of Royal and Ancient Spiders, 
Lodge No. 2004, and with a convention of the S, P. C. S. C. P. 
G. (Society for the Prevention of Calling Sleeping-Car Porters 
George) ; he has just had an interview with Michael Shean who 
is pushing a wheel-barrow across country from Shad Row, Wis- 
consin; he has stood for his picture with a delegation of serious 
ladies organized to see that walls in wooden-leg factories are 
painted green; he has listened to Congressman Umpteump’s plea 
for justice to a constituent who wants a job with the Federal 
Trade Commission. Some day we’ll understand why Presidents 
of the United States break down! 


As I was saying, I can imagine our General Manager 
Coolidge, rising at the head of his table and saying: “Gentlemen, 
we must get down to business. We have a very full calendar — 
to-day. I should like first of all to get your advice on some 
questions of finance. What is the best way to get four billions 
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of dollars to run this corporation during the coming year? There 
was a time when we could levy on our stockholders by so much 
a head, but the poll tax has long since passed into innocuous 
desuetude. To-day we must deal with individuals and their 
ability to pay along with the benefits and protection they get from 
this corporation in the shape of dividends. We must deal with 
intangibles that go into the making of a modern tax return. 
And, gentlemen, while I am on this subject, give me some advice 
as to how we shall raise the money to pay off some war mort- 
gages that are coming due. Another question, we have some 
eleven billions on our books which some of our stockholders tell 
me are worthless and should be written off. Give me some 
counsel as to whether we should cancel the billions we loaned 
to European countries to carry on the war.” 

Then I can imagine our general manager dropping his eye to 
the next subject on the calendar. It is transportation, and he 
asks for advice on the troublesome question of rate making. He 
doubtless tells them that his mail is cluttered with complaints 
from stockholders that the rates are unfair and unjust. And our 
general manager wants to know whether the railroads should 
be consolidated into large competitive lines. Our directors ordered 
him to do this in the transportation act, but there are some dif_i- 
culties as to how to protect the various interests of stockholders 
in various lines. ‘Then the question of federal incorporation. 
To-day there are 80-odd agencies, federal and state, telling the 
railroad managements what to do. One agency tells them what 
to charge for their freight and passenger service; another agency 
tells them what to pay for their labor. Can it endure in this 
way? Should there be greater control and more legislation or 
less? Or should the government take over this branch of trans- 
portation ? 

And then he comes to the second phase of transportation— 
our merchant marine. What to do with it? Men, experienced 
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men, whose judgment I respect have recommended in cold blood 
that it would be better for us stockholders if the merchant marine 
were taken out to the middle of the ocean and sunk. Our gen- 
eral manager asks for advice on this point. Shall we operate 
these ships in competition with our stockholders at a loss of from 
50 to 60 million dollars a year? Shall we lease them? Shall we 
sell them at auction? 


And the other phases of transportation—waterways, road- 
making, air transportation—are vital and timely questions before 
our federal government to-day. 


And our natural resources. The coal commission has recom- 
mended startling and drastic things. And what is to be done 
with oil, another great natural resource, and with timber and with 
reclaimed land, and with our minerals? All questions crying out 
for answer. 


Then, too, our foreign relations. There are several score of 
commercial treaties that need revision and redrafting. But a 
treaty is something where two minds must meet. ‘The Shipping 
Act alone requires the abrogation of treaties with 34 countries. 
And on this question of foreign trade, what shall we do to help 
our stockholders who are fighting for a foothold in the world’s 
commerce? Shall we assist them by subsidies, by practical, con- 
crete help, such as Great Britain and her rivals are doing for 
their stockholders? 

And so on through the calendar, involving, as it does, ques- 
tions of manufacturers, of insurance, of distribution, of com- 
munication. 

I am not as pessimistic as I sound. It is a big job that we 
are going to muddle through. It reminds me of the story of a 
little negro boy asleep in a watermelon patch with a half uneaten 
watermelon by his side. Some one poked him in the. ribs and 
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said, “Too much watermelon?” He said, “No, too little 
nigger.” 

That has its application in this, there is too little experienced 
counsel from successful businessmen on this business calendar. 
After all, when we are sick we go to a doctor; when we want 
advice on what kind of a house to build, we go to an architect; 
and why should we not, on these national economic problems, go 
to the businessmen who have oftentimes had bitter experiences in 
the operation of economic law? Waylay the ghost “Business Is 
Business.” Believe with me that there are no more shysters in the 
business world than in any other profession; that at heart busi- 
nessmen are as patriotic as any other class; that they will willing- 
ly give unselfish, unbiased counsel on those business questions 
which affect all of us. There is one definite way in which busi- 
nessmen can make themselves useful to the men who represent 
them in congress: Work with your local chamber and see that 
your counsel and advice is registered in its National Chamber 
referendum. 
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“THE Lost TRIBES OF IRISH IN THE SOUTH” 


From an address delivered by Irvin 8. Cobb, at the American 
Irish Historical Society’s annual dinner. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am speaking but 
the plain truth when I tell you that I would rather be here to- 
night facing an assemblage of men and women of Irish blood and 
Irish breeding than in any other banquet hall on earth. For I 
am one who is Irish and didn’t know it; but now that I do 
know it, I am prouder of that fact than of any other thing 
on earth except that I am an American citizen. 

As a boy, down south, there were two songs that stirred me 
as no other songs could—one was a song that I loved and one a 
song that I hated, and one of these songs was the battle hymn 
of the south, “Dixieland,” and the other was “Marching Through 
Georgia.” But once upon a time when I was half-grown, a 
wandering piper came to the town where I lived, a man who 
spoke with a brogue and played with one. And he carried under 
his arm a weird contraption which to me seemed to be a com- 
pound of two fishing poles stuck in a hot-water bottle, and he 
snuggled it to his breast and it squawked out its ecstasy, and then 
he played on it a tune called “Garryowen.” And as he played 
it, I found that my toes tingled inside my shoes, and my heart 
throbbed as I thought it could only throb to the air of “Dixie.” 
And I took counsel with myself and I said, “Why is it that I 
who call myself a pure Anglo-Saxon should be thrilled by an 
Irish air?” So I set out to determine the reason for it. And 
this is the kind of Anglo-Saxon I found out I was: 

My mother was of the strain, the breed of Black Douglas of 
Scotland, as Scotch as haggis, and rebels, all of them, descend- 
ants of men who followed the fortunes of Bonnie Prince Charles, 
and her mother lived in a county in North Carolina, one of five 
counties where up to 1820, Gaelic was not only the language 
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of the people in the street, but was the official language of the 
courts. It was in that selfsame part of North Carolina that there 
lived some of the men who, nearly a year before our Declaration 
of Independence was drawn up, wrote and signed the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration, which was the first battle-cry raised for Ameri- 
can independence. On the other side, I found, by investigation, 
that my father’s line ran back straight and unbroken to a 
thatched cottage on the green side of a hill in the Wicklow 
mountains, and his people likewise had some kinsmen in Galway, 
and some in Dublin with whom, following the quaint custom of 
their land, they were accustomed to take tea and fight after- 
wards. (Applause and laughter.) I found I had a collateral 
ancestor who was out with the pikes in the ’98 and he was taken 
prisoner and tried for high crimes and misdemeanors against the 
British Government, and was sentenced to be hanged by the neck 
until he was dead and might God have mercy on his soul! And 
he was hanged by the neck until he was dead, and I am sure God 
did have mercy on his soul, for that soul of his went marching 
on, transmitting to his people, of whom I am proud to be one, 
the desire to rebel against oppression and tyranny. (Applause.) I 
had three great grandfathers, two of them Irish and one of them 
Scotch, who were Revolutionary soldiers, and I had a father who 
was a Confederate soldier. And of these facts, too, I am quite 
proud, for I find that my strain, being Irish, is always intent 
either on trying to run the government or trying to pull it down. 


Well, as I said a bit ago, I set out to trace my Irish ancestry. 
In that undertaking I found a ready helper in a distant kinsman 
who was not carried away by the fetish that the south was all 
Anglo-Saxon, whatever that is; and he worked me early and late 
on family records. Indeed, he worked me so hard that sometimes 
I think I might have likened my position to that of a colored 
brother in a little town in my state who was the only member 
of his race'at the local election who voted the Democratic ticket. 
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It was felt that such loyalty should be rewarded, so the incom- 
ing administration created a Department of Street Cleaning—an 
institution hitherto unknown in that community—to consist .of 
a boss or foreman, and a staff. Quite naturally the job of fore- 
man went to a white man, but upon the worthy colored person 
was conferred the honor of being the Staff. Now, he held to 
the theory, common even among those of the more enlightened 
races, that a political office meant much honor and much pay 
but mighty little work. Nevertheless, as a matter of form he 
carried a shovel with him on the morning when he reported for 
service. But the white man who was to serve over him had very 
different ideas regarding the obligation owing to the municipality. 
No sooner had the darkey cleaned up one pile of debris than the 
foreman would find another and yet another for him to wrestle 
with. It was four o’clock in the afternoon before the darkey so 
much as straightened his back or wiped the sweat off his brow 
or blew on the new-formed blisters in the palms of his hands. 
Finally he said: “Boss, ain’t you got nuthin’ to do but jes’ to 
think up things fur me to do?” 

“Yes,” the white man said; “that’s all my job—just to keep 
you busy.” 

The darkey said: “Well, suh, in that case you will be pleased 
to know you ain’t goin’ to be workin’ to-morrow.” ( Laughter.) 

But I kept on working and I discovered a lot of things about 
the lost tribes of the Irish in the south. The State of Kentucky 
from which I hail has been called the cradle of the Anglo-Saxon 
race in America, and it has been said that the mountaineers of . 
that state, with their feuds and their Elizabethan, Chaucerian 
methods of speech represent the purest strains of English blood 
to be found to-day on this continent. Now, then, let us see if 
that is true. I have looked into that matter and I tell you that 
fifty per cent, at least, of the dwellers of the mountains of the 
South and notably of Kentucky and Virginia are the lineal des- 
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cendants of runaway indenture men, Irish rebels mainly, from the 
Virginia plantations. I know a mountain county in Kentucky of 
which half of the population bear one of three names. ‘They are 
either Mayos, or Patricks, or Powers. And I once heard an ora- 
tor stand up before an audience of those Mayos and Powers and 
Patricks and congratulate them on their pure English descent, 
and they believed it! (Laughter. ) 


The records show that nearly three-fourths of that dauntless 
little band who under the leadership of George Rogers Clark, an 
Irishman, waded through the floods to take Vincennes and thereby 
won all the great northwest territory away from the British and 
gave to the American colonies what to-day is the richest part of 
the United States, where Irishmen—not Scotch-Irish, nor English- 
Irish, but plain Irish-Irish men who were rebels and patriots by 
instinct and born adventurers by reason of the blood which ran 
in their veins. 


It was a Kentucky Irishman and a soldier, Theodore O’ Hara, 
who penned perhaps the most beautiful lyric poem, and certainly 
the sweetest tribute to the brave in our language, the immortal 
“Bivouac of the Dead.” It was another Kentucky Irishman, the 
saintly poet-priest, Father Ryan, whose hand wrote those two 
fondest poems in memory of the Lost Cause, ‘““The Conquered 
Banner” and “The Sword of Robert E. Lee.” 


In the Civil War it was a Kentuckian of Scotch and Irish 
descent who led the North—Abraham Lincoln—and it was an- 
other Kentuckian of mingled Irish and Scotch blood—Jefferson 
Davis—who was President of the Confederacy. 


What is true of Kentucky is to a greater or less degree true 
of the rest of the South. It was an Irish Virginian, Patrick 
Henry, who sounded the first keynote of the American Revolu- 
tion, and who at the risk of his life, by his words paved the way 
for the Declaration of Independence. "The South Carolina Irish- 
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man, John C. Calhoun, first raised the slogan of Nullification, 
and it was another Irishman, Andrew Jackson of Tennessee, who 
swore by the Eternal to hang him higher than Haman if he 
carried out his plan. 

I suppose I could go on for hours, if your patience held out— 
and my throat—telling of the achievements of Irishmen, and of 
the imperishable records that Irishmen have left on the history 
of that part of the Union from which I came, but to call the roll 
of the great men who have done great things and won achieve- 
ment and fame south of Mason’s and Dixon’s line since there 
was such a line, would be almost like running through the parish 
registers of the counties of Ireland, both north and south. In- 
deed, in my opinion, it is not altogether topography or geography 
or climate that has made the South what it is and given it those 
distinguishing characteristics which adorn it. The soft speech 
of the Southerner; his warm heart, and his hot head, his readi- 
ness to begin a fight, and to forgive his opponent afterwards; his 
veneration for women’s chastity and his love for the ideals of 
his native land—all these are heritages of his Irish ancestry, 
transmitted to him through two generations. “The North has 
put her heroes on a pension, but the South has put hers on a 
pedestal. ‘There is not a Southern hamlet of any size to-day that 
has not reared a bronze or marble or granite monument to its 
own defenders in the Civil War, and there is scarce a Southern 
home where at the knees of the mother the children are not 
taught to revere the memories and remember the deeds of Lee 
and Jackson and Forrest, the Tennessee Irishman, and Morgan, 
the Kentucky Irishman, and Washington, and Light Horse Harry 
Lee, and Francis Marion, the Irish Swamp Fox of the Carolinas. 
I believe as firmly as I believe anything on earth that for that 
veneration, for that love of heroism and for that joying in the 
ideals of its soil, the South is indebted mainly to the Irish blood 
that courses through the veins of its sons and of its daughters, 
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THE SOUL OF A CITY 


Extract from one of the most popular after-dinner speeches 
of James Schermerhorn, of Detroit. 


What is the great essential of a city with a soul? It is a 
citizen with a soul—hundreds of thousands of him—a soul above 
self-seeking, accumulation and sordidness. A citizen who reflects 
continually upon what he can put into his city, not what he can 
get out of it. Who says with impassioned sincerity what Nathan 
Hale declared with reference to his country: “I regret that I 
have but one life to lay down for my city!” 


Citizens of this caliber make a city with a soul; and our 
piety and patriotism must come down from the mottoes on our 
office walls, get out of after-dinner speeches and party platforms, 
and get into the ordering of urban affairs, the conduct of our 
businesses, and the marking of our ballots, before our eyes will 
behold the coming of the glory of the soul city. 


It will not come through the pernicious activity of the 
gangster who confided to his wife that he was going into council. 
“Honestly?” she cried. “What difference does that make?” he 
rejoined. 

Nor through the grade of public service provided by the legis- 
lator who confessed that when they called the roll he did not 
know whether to answer “present” or “guilty.” It must have 
been of this man’s beautiful residence that it was said no one 
knew all the materials that had gone into it, but it contained 
beyond a peradventure a great many aye’s and no’s. 


This also is what the philanthropist must have had in mind 
when they brought a subscription paper to him, with the request 
that he contribute five dollars for the burial of a poor, old poli- 
tician. ‘“Here’s fifty dollars,” he said, “go out and bury ten 
politicians!” 
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Nor will we realize the city of our hopes through the in- 
consistency of newspapers that preach the higher life editorially 
but offend against civic decency and fireside sanctity through what 
they print in their news and advertising columns. Of a truth, 
they have got to make some renunciations if spiritual excellence 
is to be attained in our great centers of population. 


“A city’s soul,” wrote Isocrates in the fourth century when 
he was appealing to Athens to return to the constitution of Solon, 
“fs nothing else but its political principle, which has as great in- 
fluence as understanding in a man’s body. For this it is that 
counsels concerning everything, and, while preserving prosperity, 
avoids misfortune.” 


He went on to say that virtue is not promoted by multiplicity 
of laws, but by the habits of daily life, and that most people turn 
out men of like character to those in whose midst they have sev- 
erally been brought up. ‘For where there are a number of laws 
drawn up with great exactitude it is proof that the city is badly 
administered; for the inhabitants are compelled to frame laws 
in great numbers as a barrier against offences.” 


There was one Man who felt a city’s delinquencies so keenly 
that he wept over them. “O' Jerusalem, Jerusalem!” He cried, 
“which killest the prophets and stonest them that are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy children together, as 
a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye would not!” 


The greatest advertisement of a city ever put out was by St. 
John the Divine in the Isle of Patmos, when he saw the New 
Jerusalem, holy city, coming down from God out of heaven pre- 
pared as a bride adorned for her husband; and he heard a great 
voice out of heaven saying: “God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain, for the former 
things have passed away.” 
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American cities, the government of which has been described 
by a friendly foreign critic as “the one conspicuous failure of the 
United States,” should hold to that vision of the new city, coming 
down out of Heaven prepared as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band; with many tears, now caused by our municipal distresses, 
wiped away; and with diminution of death and of sorrow and of 
needless pain, because official vigilance has replaced official laxity; 
and because the former breakdowns in the safeguarding of the 
young, in the protection of the infirm and feeble, and in the 
conservation of life and property have passed away. 


All that has been set down here is the outgrowth of twenty 
years of editorial advocacy of the things that make for the city 
soulful, the city beatific; the pre-requisite of such service being 
that the newspaper itself, which carried the exhortations to a 
finer municipal life, should keep its own home as unsullied as a 
human institution can be expected to be. To do this the publi- 
cation banned liquor and cigarette copy and all forms of question- 
able medical, mercantile and investment advertising. 


In its New Year’s edition of 1914; this newspaper, pledged 
to alliance with home and school and church for the creation of 
a wholesome community, gave its fancy free rein in a full-page 
pre-figurement of what the Detroit of 1920 was to be. Tom 
May, famous cartoonist, couldn’t possibly remain immune from 
the fever of prodigiousness which runs in the veins of every 
prideful Detroiter. So he foreshadowed a deep canyon stretching 
away between sky-scrapers, with a plentitude of tall, belching 
chimneys. Far above all the structural suggestions of bigness and 
busyness, he poised the purring aeroplanes. 


‘Then his pencil performed a miracle—bringing to pass happy 
projects that long had baffled city planners, municipal ownership 
proponents, engineers and reformers. He brought into being the 
riverside parada proposed by Hazen S. Pingree, the shoemaker 
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Mayor and Governor of twenty years before. He took the street 
cars from overcrowded Woodward Avenue and put them in a 
subway, and established the municipal ownership headquarters in 
a building at the waterfront, overlooking the people’s broad 
promenade and the sapphire strait. 


Less than ten years have turned Tom May’s vision into 
reality in part. Detroit has its million, and many of the other 
items of the artist’s dream. 


“All very well for the Greater Detroit—the city of a mil- 
lion souls by 1920,” we said back there in 1914, “but let’s have 
something in the sketch that bespeaks our spiritual aspirations, 
that reflects our fond hope of a city that shall exercise tender 
and watchful concern for the wellbeing of those who come to 
swell our statistics and increase our industrial output.” 


So with a few deft strokes, right in the foreground of this 
prophetic idealization of Detroit, the artist traced the Judean 
hills and fixed thereupon in mystic outline the figure of the 
Nazarene who walked and talked with the Galilean fisherman, 
saying, “I came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 


Then underneath we printed Dr. Frank Mason North’s beau- 
tiful hymn as the completion of our prophecy that Detroit, so 
favored of Heaven in its straitside situation, so rich in the romance 
of heroic and chivalrous beginnings, shall in good time achieve 
the rapturous realization of “A City With a Soul:” 
“Where cross the crowded ways of life, 

Where sound the cries of race and clan, 


a] Above the noise of selfish strife, 


We hear Thy voice, O Son of Man! 


In haunts of wretchedness and need, 
On shadowed thresholds dark with fears, 
From paths where hide the lures of greed, 
We catch the vision of Thy tears. 
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From tender childhood’s helplessness, 
From woman’s grief, man’s burdened toil, 
From famished souls, from sorrow’s stress, 
Thy heart has never known recoil. 


The cup of water given for Thee 

Still holds the freshness of Thy grace; 
Yet long these multitudes to see 

The sweet compassion of Thy face. 


O Master, from the mountain side, 

Make haste to heal these hearts of pain, 
Among these restless throngs abide, 

O tread the city’s streets again. 


Till sons of men shall learn Thy love, 

And follow where Thy feet have trod; 
Till glorious from Thy heaven above 

Shall come the city of our God. 


BaP 
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Condens: AND BRITAIN: SOME PROBLEMS 
IN COMMON”’ 


From one of Captain Norman Allan Imrie’s Speeches 


My friends, I am one of those who believe profoundly that 
the future stability of this battered-up old world of ours de- 
pends more largely, even than we think, on the spiritual solidarity 
of the free English-speaking commonwealths scattered round 
about it. And I hope that we in these newer English-speaking 
countries—especially in America and Canada, where the lines 
have fallen unto us in such pleasant places and where our heri- 
tage is so goodly, never forget that some of the blessings we 
enjoy in such abundance we owe not only to our own great 
statesmen—great and all as that debt is—but we both owe some- 
thing to those hard-boiled, rough old barons, who, away back 
yonder on the English meadows at Runnymede, at the point of 
a merciless sword, made a contemptible and cringing English tyrant 
sign Magna Charta, and laid the first stone in the pillar of politi- 
cal freedom. And we owe something to those heroes who shook 
their fearless fists in the face of Charles the First, another English 
tyrant, made him sign on the dotted line the Petition of Right, 
and laid the second stone in this pillar; and something to the 
Parliament that wouldn’t let William and Mary sit on the 
British throne till they signed the Bill of Rights and laid the third 
stone in this documentary pillar of freedom. 


Then came George Washington and his immortal comrades. 
They defied another English King, this time the obstinate George 
III. They wrote the Declaration of Independence and on the 
mighty foundation already laid across the seas by the common 
people fighters of England they placed this fourth great stone: 


Then the Fathers of this Republic yonder in Philadelphia 
wrote the greatest political document of the ages, the Constitu- 
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tion of the United States—and put it in the fifth and topmost 
place. 

Then came the War Lords and made their murderous as- 
sault on all the sacred principles enshrined in that pillar and 
cemented by the best blood of the ages past. But after four years 
of carnage, their Empires lay in fragments, they themselves were 
snatched from their positions of exalted arrogance and hurled 
into the dust of humiliation. 


- But out of all the tumult, the smoke, and the destruction, there 
emerged this pillar of freedom, serene, triumphant, victorious, the 
work of English-speaking people through the centuries. 


Why, my friends, if America, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, wherever 
men speak the English tongue, wherever our hearts thrill to the 
literature of Chaucer, Milton, Shakespeare,—if we can work 
together in that fine co-operation of spiritual fraternity, we can 
practically emancipate the children of men from the ghastly 
scourge of war. 


No man who has looked into the smeared and terrifying face 
of war,—up close—as it revealed itself on those tortured, corpse- 
strewn meadows of France, ever wants to see very much more 
of it. No man who saw it that way ever wants to think the 
day is coming when his little lad, whom he tucks into 
bed at night, is some day to be trampled, a piece of muti- 
lated meat, into the bloody mire of a battlefield. No woman 
could persuade me that she wants to envisage the day that her 
little daughter will belong to that sad sisterhood of women who, 
away yonder by the peaceful hedge rows of England, or farther 
off by the lonely pines of Russia, all over Germany, France, yes 
and America and Canada, too, wait for the brothers, sweethearts, 
husbands who will never return. 


God help the statesmanship of this world if we cannot find 
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a better way to settle international problems save by the mud, 
blood, and blasphemy of trenches and war. 

There JS a better way—and it lies along the line of leaving 
to men of meaner mind and baser spirit all that contemptible 
commerce in petty prejudice and obsolete bigotry; to preach, prac- 
tice and protect when necessary those luminous principles of lib- 
erty, justice, humanity and peace: to do all that lies in us to 
promote, in the glowing days of peace that smile before us, the 
fine co-operation we so gloriously achieved through the tormenting 
years of war, 
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of dollars to run this corporation during the coming year? ‘There 
was a time when we could levy on our stockholders by so much 
a head, but the poll tax has long since passed into innocuous 
desuetude. To-day we must deal with individuals and their 
ability to pay along with the benefits and protection they get from 
this corporation in the shape of dividends. We must deal with 
intangibles that go into the making of a modern tax return. 
And, gentlemen, while I am on this subject, give me some advice 
as to how we shall raise the money to pay off some war mort- 
gages that are coming due. Another question, we have some 
eleven billions on our books which some of our stockholders tell 
me are worthless and should be written off. Give me some 
counsel as to whether we should cancel the billions we loaned 
to European countries to carry on the war.” 

Then I can imagine our general manager dropping his eye to 
the next subject on the calendar. It is transportation, and he 
asks for advice on the troublesome question of rate making. He 
doubtless tells them that his mail is cluttered with complaints 
from stockholders that the rates are unfair and unjust. And our 
general manager wants to know whether the railroads should 
be consolidated into large competitive lines. Our directors ordered 
him to do this in the transportation act, but there are some diffi- 
culties as to how to protect the various interests of stockholders 
in various lines. ‘Then the question of federal incorporation. 
To-day there are 80-odd agencies, federal and state, telling the 
railroad managements what to do. One agency tells them what 
to charge for their freight and passenger service; another agency 
tells them what to pay for their labor. Can it endure in this 
way? Should there be greater control and more legislation or 
less? Or should the government take over this branch of trans- 
portation? 

And then he comes to the second phase of transportation— 
our merchant marine. What to do with it? Men, experienced 
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men, whose judgment I respect have recommended in cold blood 
that it would be better for us stockholders if the merchant marine 
were taken out to the middle of the ocean and sunk. Our gen- 
eral manager asks for advice on this point. Shall we operate 
these ships in competition with our stockholders at a loss of from 
50 to 60 million dollars a year? Shall we lease them? Shall we 
sell them at auction? 


And the other phases of transportation—waterways, road- 
making, air transportation—are vital and timely questions before 
our federal government to-day. 


And our natural resources. ‘The coal commission has recom- 
mended startling and drastic things. And what is to be done 
with oil, another great natural resource, and with timber and with 
reclaimed land, and with our minerals? All questions crying out 
for answer. 


Then, too, our foreign relations. ‘There are several score of 
commercial treaties that need revision and redrafting. But a 
treaty is something where two minds must meet. The Shipping 
Act alone requires the abrogation of treaties with 34 countries. 
And on this question of foreign trade, what shall we do to help 
our stockholders who are fighting for a foothold in the world’s 
commerce? Shall we assist them by subsidies, by practical, con- 
crete help, such as Great Britain and her rivals are doing for 
their stockholders? 


And so on through the calendar, involving, as it does, ques- 
tions of manufacturers, of insurance, of distribution, of com- 
munication. 


I am not as pessimistic as I sound. It is a big job that we 
are going to muddle through. It reminds me of the story of a 
little negro boy asleep in a watermelon patch with a half uneaten 
watermelon by his side. Some one poked him in the: ribs and 
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said, “Too much watermelon?” He said, “No, too little 
nigger.” 

That has its application in this, there is too little experienced 
counsel from successful businessmen on this business calendar. 
After all, when we are sick we go to a doctor; when we want 
advice on what kind of a house to build, we go to an architect; 
and why should we not, on these national economic problems, go 
to the businessmen who have oftentimes had bitter experiences in 
the operation of economic law? Waylay the ghost “Business Is 
Business.” Believe with me that there are no more shysters in the 
business world than in any other profession; that at heart busi- 
nessmen are as patriotic as any other class; that they will willing- 
ly give unselfish, unbiased counsel on those business questions 
which affect all of us. There is one definite way in which busi- 
nessmen can make themselves useful to the men who represent 
them in congress: Work with your local chamber and see that 
your counsel and advice is registered in its National Chamber 
referendum. 
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“THE Lost TRIBES OF IRISH IN THE SOUTH” 


From an address delivered by Irvin 8. Cobb, at the American 
Irish Historical Society's annual dinner. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am speaking but 
the plain truth when I tell you that I would rather be here to- 
night facing an assemblage of men and women of Irish blood and 
Irish breeding than in any other banquet hall on earth. For I 
am one who is Irish and didn’t know it; but now that I do 
know it, I am prouder of that fact than of any other thing 
on earth except that I am an American citizen. 

As a boy, down south, there were two songs that stirred me 
as no other songs could—one was a song that I loved and one a 
song that I hated, and one of these songs was the battle hymn 
of the south, “Dixieland,” and the other was “Marching Through 
Georgia.” But once upon a time when I was half-grown, a 
wandering piper came to the town where I lived, a man who 
spoke with a brogue and played with one. And he carried under 
his arm a weird contraption which to me seemed to be a com- 
pound of two fishing poles stuck in a hot-water bottle, and he 
snuggled it to his breast and it squawked out its ecstasy, and then 
he played on it a tune called “Garryowen.” And as he played 
it, I found that my toes tingled inside my shoes, and my heart 
throbbed as I thought it could only throb to the air of “Dixie.” 
And I took counsel with myself and I said, “Why is it that I 
who call myself a pure Anglo-Saxon should be thrilled by an 
Irish air?” So I set out to determine the reason for it. And 
this is the kind of Anglo-Saxon I found out I was: 

My mother was of the strain, the breed of Black Douglas of 
Scotland, as Scotch as haggis, and rebels, all of them, descend- 
ants of men who followed the fortunes of Bonnie Prince Charles, 
and her mother lived in a county in North Carolina, one of five 
counties where up to 1820, Gaelic was not only the. language 
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of the people in the street, but was the official language of the 
courts. It was in that selfsame part of North Carolina that there 
lived some of the men who, nearly a year before our Declaration 
of Independence was drawn up, wrote and signed the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration, which was the first battle-cry raised for Ameri- 
can independence. On the other side, I found, by investigation, 
that my father’s line ran back straight and unbroken to a 
thatched cottage on the green side of a hill in the Wicklow 
mountains, and his people likewise had some kinsmen in Galway, 
and some in Dublin with whom, following the quaint custom of 
their land, they were accustomed to take tea and fight after- 
wards. (Applause and laughter.) I found I had a collateral 
ancestor who was out with the pikes in the ’98 and he was taken 
prisoner and tried for high crimes and misdemeanors against the 
British Government, and was sentenced to be hanged by the neck 
until he was dead and might God have mercy on his soul! And 
he was hanged by the neck until he was dead, and I am sure God 
did have mercy on his soul, for that soul of his went marching 
on, transmitting to his people, of whom I am proud to be one, 
the desire to rebel against oppression and tyranny. (Applause.) I 
had three great grandfathers, two of them Irish and one of them 
Scotch, who were Revolutionary soldiers, and I had a father who 
was a Confederate soldier. And of these facts, too, I am quite 
proud, for I find that my strain, being Irish, is always intent 
either on trying to run the government or trying to pull it down. 


Well, as I said a bit ago, I set out to trace my Irish ancestry. 
In that undertaking I found a ready helper in a distant kinsman 
who was not carried away by the fetish that the south was all 
Anglo-Saxon, whatever that is; and he worked me early and late 
on family records. Indeed, he worked me so hard that sometimes 
I think I might have likened my position to that of a colored 
brother in a little town in my state who was the only member 
of his race at the local election who voted the Democratic ticket. 
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It was felt that such loyalty should be rewarded, so the incom- 
ing administration created a Department of Street Cleaning—an 
institution hitherto unknown in that community—to consist of 
a boss or foreman, and a staff. Quite naturally the job of fore- 
man went to a white man, but upon the worthy colored person 
was conferred the honor of being the Staff. Now, he held to 
the theory, common even among those of the more enlightened 
races, that a political office meant much honor and much pay 
but mighty little work. Nevertheless, as a matter of form he 
carried a shovel with him on the morning when he reported for 
service. But the white man who was to serve over him had very 
different ideas regarding the obligation owing to the municipality. 
No sooner had the darkey cleaned up one pile of debris than the 
foreman would find another and yet another for him to wrestle 
with. It was four o’clock in the afternoon before the darkey so 
much as straightened his back or wiped the sweat off his brow 
or blew on the new-formed blisters in the palms of his hands. 
Finally he said: ‘Boss, ain’t you got nuthin’ to do but jes’ to 
think up things fur me to do?” 

“Yes,” the white man said; “that’s all my job—just to keep 
you busy.” 

The darkey said: “Well, suh, in that case you will be pleased 
to know you ain’t goin’ to be workin’ to-morrow.” (Laughter.) 

But I kept on working and I discovered a lot of things about 
the lost tribes of the Irish in the south. ‘The State of Kentucky 
from which I hail has been called the cradle of the Anglo-Saxon 
race in America, and it has been said that the mountaineers of 
that state, with their feuds and their Elizabethan, Chaucerian 
methods of speech represent the purest strains of English blood 
to be found to-day on this continent. Now, then, let us see if 
that is true. I have looked into that matter and I tell you that 
fifty per cent, at least, of the dwellers of the mountains of the 
South and notably of Kentucky and Virginia are the lineal des- 
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cendants of runaway indenture men, Irish rebels mainly, from the 
Virginia plantations. I know a mountain county in Kentucky of 
which half of the population bear one of three names. They are 
either Mayos, or Patricks, or Powers. And I once heard an ora- 
tor stand up before an audience of those Mayos and Powers and 
Patricks and congratulate them on their pure English descent, 
and they believed it! (Laughter.) 


The records show that nearly three-fourths of that dauntless 
little band who under the leadership of George Rogers Clark, an 
Irishman, waded through the floods to take Vincennes and thereby 
won all the great northwest territory away from the British and 
gave to the American colonies what to-day is the richest part of 
the United States, where Irishmen—not Scotch-Irish, nor English- 
Irish, but plain Irish-Irish men who were rebels and patriots by 
instinct and born adventurers by reason of the blood which ran 
in their veins. 


It was a Kentucky Irishman and a soldier, Theodore O’ Hara, 
who penned perhaps the most beautiful lyric poem, and certainly 
the sweetest tribute to the brave in our language, the immortal 
“Bivouac of the Dead.” It was another Kentucky Irishman, the 
saintly poet-priest, Father Ryan, whose hand wrote those two 
fondest poems in memory of the Lost Cause, “The Conquered 
Banner” and “The Sword of Robert E. Lee.” 


In the Civil War it was a Kentuckian of Scotch and Irish 
descent who led the North—Abraham Lincoln—and it was an- 
other Kentuckian of mingled Irish and Scotch blood—Jefferson 
Davis—who was President of the Confederacy. 


What is true of Kentucky is to a greater or less degree true 
of the rest of the South. It was an Irish Virginian, Patrick 
Henry, who sounded the first keynote of the American Revolu- 
tion, and who at the risk of his life, by his words paved the way 
for the Declaration of Independence. The South Carolina Irish- 
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man, John C. Calhoun, first raised the slogan of Nullification, 
and it was another Irishman, Andrew Jackson of Tennessee, who 
swore by the Eternal to hang him higher than Haman if he 
carried out his plan. 

I suppose I could go on for hours, if your patience held out— 
and my throat—telling of the achievements of Irishmen, and of 
the imperishable records that Irishmen have left on the history 
of that part of the Union from which I came, but to call the roll 
of the great men who have done great things and won achieve- 
ment and fame south of Mason’s and Dixon’s line since there 
was such a line, would be almost like running through the parish 
registers of the counties of Ireland, both north and south. In- 
deed, in my opinion, it is not altogether topography or geography 
or climate that has made the South what it is and given it those 
distinguishing characteristics which adorn it. "The soft speech 
of the Southerner; his warm heart, and his hot head, his readi- 
ness to begin a fight, and to forgive his opponent afterwards; his 
veneration for women’s chastity and his love for the ideals of 
his native land—all these are heritages of his Irish ancestry, 
transmitted to him through two generations. The North has 
put her heroes on a pension, but the South has put hers on a 
pedestal. There is not a Southern hamlet of any size to-day that 
has not reared a bronze or marble or granite monument to its 
own defenders in the Civil War, and there is scarce a Southern 
home where at the knees of the mother the children are not 
taught to revere the memories and remember the deeds of Lee 
and Jackson and Forrest, the Tennessee Irishman, and Morgan, 
the Kentucky Irishman, and Washington, and Light Horse Harry 
Lee, and Francis Marion, the Irish Swamp Fox of the Carolinas. 
I believe as firmly as I believe anything on earth that for that 
veneration, for that love of heroism and for that joying in the 
ideals of its soil, the South is indebted mainly to the Irish blood 
that courses through the veins of its sons and of its daughters, 
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THE SOUL OF A CITY 


Extract from one of the most popular after-dinner speeches 
of James Schermerhorn, of Detroit. 


What is the great essential of a city with a soul? It is a 
citizen with a soul—hundreds of thousands of him—a soul above 
self-seeking, accumulation and sordidness. A citizen who reflects 
continually upon what he can put into his city, not what he can 
get out of it. Who says with impassioned sincerity what Nathan 
Hale declared with reference to his country: “I regret that I 
have but one life to lay down for my city!” 


Citizens of this caliber make a city with a soul; and our 
piety and patriotism must come down from the mottoes on our 
office walls, get out of after-dinner speeches and party platforms, 
and get into the ordering of urban affairs, the conduct of our 
businesses, and the marking of our ballots, before our eyes will 
behold the coming of the glory of the soul city. 


It will not come through the pernicious activity of the 
gangster who confided to his wife that he was going into council. 
“Honestly?” she cried. “What difference does that make?” he 
rejoined. 

Nor through the grade of public service provided by the legis- 
lator who confessed that when they called the roll he did not 
know whether to answer “present” or “guilty.” It must have 
been of this man’s beautiful residence that it was said no one 
knew all the materials that had gone into it, but it contained 
beyond a peradventure a great many_aye’s and no’s. 


This also is what the philanthropist must have had in mind 
when they brought a subscription paper to him, with the request 
that he contribute five dollars for the burial of a poor, old poli- 
tician. ‘‘Here’s fifty dollars,” he said, “go out and bury ten 
politicians!” 
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Nor will we realize the city of our hopes through the in- 
consistency of newspapers that preach the higher life editorially 
but offend against civic decency and fireside sanctity through what 
they print in their news and advertising columns. Of a truth, 
they have got to make some renunciations if spiritual excellence 
is to be attained in our great centers of population. 


“A city’s soul,” wrote Isocrates in the fourth century when 
he was appealing to Athens to return to the constitution of Solon, 
“Gs nothing else but its political principle, which has as great in- 
fluence as understanding in a man’s body. For this it is that 
counsels concerning everything, and, while preserving prosperity, 
avoids misfortune.” 


He went on to say that virtue is not promoted by multiplicity 
of laws, but by the habits of daily life, and that most people turn 
out men of like character to those in whose midst they have sev- 
erally been brought up. “For where there are a number of laws 
drawn up with great exactitude it is proof that the city is badly 
administered; for the inhabitants are compelled to frame laws 
in great numbers as a barrier against offences.” 


There was one Man who felt a city’s delinquencies so keenly 
that he wept over them. “O' Jerusalem, Jerusalem!” He cried, 
“which killest the prophets and stonest them that are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy children together, as 
a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye would not!” 


The greatest advertisement of a city ever put out was by St. 
John the Divine in the Isle of Patmos, when he saw the New 
Jerusalem, holy city, coming down from God out of heaven pre- 
pared as a bride adorned for her husband; and he heard a great 
voice out of heaven saying: “God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain, for the former 
things have passed away.” 
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American cities, the government of which has been described 
by a friendly foreign critic as ‘the one conspicuous failure of the 
United States,” should hold to that vision of the new city, coming 
down out of Heaven prepared as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band; with many tears, now caused by our municipal distresses, 
wiped away; and with diminution of death and of sorrow and of 
needless pain, because official vigilance has replaced official laxity; 
and because the former breakdowns in the safeguarding of the 
young, in the protection of the infirm and feeble, and in the 
conservation of life and property have passed away. 


All that has been set down here is the outgrowth of twenty 
years of editorial advocacy of the things that make for the city 
soulful, the city beatific; the pre-requisite of such service being 
that the newspaper itself, which carried the exhortations to a 
finer municipal life, should keep its own home as unsullied as a 
human institution can be expected to be. To do this the publi- 
cation banned liquor and cigarette copy and all forms of question- 
able medical, mercantile and investment advertising. 


In its New Year’s edition of 1914, this newspaper, pledged 
to alliance with home and school and church for the creation of 
a wholesome community, gave its fancy free rein in a full-page 
pre-figurement of what the Detroit of 1920 was to be. Tom 
May, famous cartoonist, couldn’t possibly remain immune from 
the fever of prodigiousness which runs in the veins of every 
prideful Detroiter. So he foreshadowed a deep canyon stretching 
away between sky-scrapers, with a plentitude of tall, belching 
chimneys. Far above all the structural suggestions of bigness and 
busyness, he poised the purring aeroplanes. 


Then his pencil performed a miracle—bringing to pass happy 
projects that long had baffled city planners, municipal ownership 
proponents, engineers and reformers. He brought into being the 
riverside parada proposed by Hazen S. Pingree, the shoemaker 
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Mayor and Governor of twenty years before. He took the street 
cars from overcrowded Woodward Avenue and put them in a 
subway, and established the municipal ownership headquarters in 
a building at the waterfront, overlooking the people’s broad 
promenade and the sapphire strait. 


Less than ten years have turned Tom May’s vision into 
reality in part. Detroit has its million, and many of the other 
items of the artist’s dream. 


“All very well for the Greater Detroit—the city of a mil- 
lion souls by 1920,” we said back there in 1914, “but let’s have 
something in the sketch that bespeaks our spiritual aspirations, 
that reflects our fond hope of a city that shall exercise tender 
and watchful concern for the wellbeing of those who come to 
swell our statistics and increase our industrial output.” 


So with a few deft strokes, right in the foreground of this 
prophetic idealization of Detroit, the artist traced the Judean 
hills and fixed thereupon in mystic outline the figure of the 
Nazarene who walked and talked with the Galilean fisherman, 
saying, ‘I came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 


Then underneath we printed Dr. Frank Mason North’s beau- 
tiful hymn as the completion of our prophecy that Detroit, so 
favored of Heaven in its straitside situation, so rich in the romance 
of heroic and chivalrous beginnings, shall in good time achieve 
the rapturous realization of “A City With a Soul:” 


Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 


“SSE at Above the noise of selfish strife, 


We hear Thy voice, O Son of Man! 


In haunts of wretchedness and need, 
On shadowed thresholds dark with fears, 
From paths where hide the lures of greed, 
We catch the vision of Thy tears. 
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From tender. childhood’s helplessness, 
From woman’s grief, man’s burdened toil, 
From famished souls, from sorrow’s stress, 
Thy heart has never known recoil. 


The cup of water given for Thee 

Still holds the freshness of Thy grace; 
Yet long these multitudes to see 

The sweet compassion of Thy face. 


O Master, from the mountain side, 

Make haste to heal these hearts of pain, 
Among these restless throngs abide, 

O tread the city’s streets again. 


Till sons of men shall learn Thy love, 
And follow where Thy feet have trod; 
Till glorious from Thy heaven above 
Shall come the city of our God. 
Py 
a” 
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“AMERICA AND BRITAIN: SOME PROBLEMS 
IN COMMON”’ 


From one of Captain Norman Allan Imrie’s Speeches 


My friends, I am one of those who believe profoundly that 
the future stability of this battered-up old world of ours de- 
pends more largely, even than we think, on the spiritual solidarity 
of the free English-speaking commonwealths scattered round 
about it. And I hope that we in these newer English-speaking 
countries—especially in America and Canada, where the lines 
have fallen unto us in such pleasant places and where our heri- 
tage is so goodly, never forget that some of the blessings we 
enjoy in such abundance we owe not only to our own great 
statesmen—great and all as that debt is—but we both owe some- 
thing to those hard-boiled, rough old barons, who, away back 
yonder on the English meadows at Runnymede, at the point of 
a merciless sword, made a contemptible and cringing English tyrant 
sign Magna Charta, and laid the first stone in the pillar of politi- 
cal freedom. And we owe something to those heroes who shook 
their fearless fists in the face of Charles the First, another English 
tyrant, made him sign on the dotted line the Petition of Right, 
and laid the second stone in this pillar; and something to the 
Parliament that wouldn’t let William and Mary sit on the 
British throne till they signed the Bill of Rights and laid the third 
stone in this documentary pillar of freedom. 

Then came George Washington and his immortal comrades. 
They defied another English King, this time the obstinate George 
III. They wrote the Declaration of Independence and on the 
mighty foundation already laid across the seas by the common 
people fighters of England they placed this fourth great stone. 


Then the Fathers of this Republic yonder in Philadelphia 
wrote the greatest political document of the ages, the Constitu- 
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tion of the United States—and put it in the fifth and topmost 
place. 

Then came the War Lords and made their murderous as- 
sault on all the sacred principles enshrined in that pillar and 
cemented by the best blood of the ages past. But after four years 
of carnage, their Empires lay in fragments, they themselves were 
snatched from their positions of exalted arrogance and hurled 
into the dust of humiliation. 


But out of all the tumult, the smoke, and the destruction, there 
emerged this pillar of freedom, serene, triumphant, victorious, the 
work of English-speaking people through the centuries. 


Why, my friends, if America, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, wherever 
men speak the English tongue, wherever our hearts thrill to the 
literature of Chaucer, Milton, Shakespeare——if we can work 
together in that fine co-operation of spiritual fraternity, we can 
practically emancipate the children of men from the ghastly 
scourge of war. 


No man who has looked into the smeared and terrifying face 
of war,—up close—as it revealed itself on those tortured, corpse- 
strewn meadows of France, ever wants to see very much more 
of it. No man who saw it that way ever wants to think the 
day is coming when his little lad, whom he tucks into 
bed at night, is some day to be trampled, a piece of muti- 
lated meat, into the bloody mire of a battlefield. No woman 
could persuade me that she wants to envisage the day that her 
little daughter will belong to that sad sisterhood of women who, 
away yonder by the peaceful hedge rows of England, or farther 
off by the lonely pines of Russia, all over Germany, France, yes 
and America and Canada, too, wait for the brothers, sweethearts, 
husbands who will never return. 


God help. the statesmanship of this world if we cannot find 
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a better way to settle international problems save by the mud, 
blood, and blasphemy of trenches and war. 

There JS a better way—and it lies along the line of leaving 
to men of meaner mind and baser spirit all that contemptible 
commerce in petty prejudice and obsolete bigotry; to preach, prac- 
tice and protect when necessary those luminous principles of lib- 
erty, justice, humanity and peace: to do all that lies in us to 
promote, in the glowing days of peace that smile before us, the 
fine co-operation we so gloriously achieved through the tormenting 
years of war, 
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when I actually regret being an imperialist, because the anti-im- 
perialists are put down as though they had no right to their 
opinions; whereas they are entitled to their opinions, even if they 
are inconsistent. ‘This reminds me of a story of Mr. Hay’s. He 
said that the anti-imperialists, in their demand that this country 
give up the Philippines, because it was not right that this nation 
should hold dependencies, and that they should be turned over to 
Germany, reminded him of the young lady who was much given 
to dress and self-adornment, and who experienced religion. When 
she was asked by some of her friends, who noticed how plainly she 
was garbed, what she had done with all her pretty things, she 
replied, “Oh, when I found that my jewelry was dragging me 
down to hell, I gave it to my sister.” 


I don’t mean that I am desirous of belonging to these incon- 
sistents, these anti-imperialists, but they have a right to their 
opinions even if they are inconsistent. “The time may come when 
we need “civic manhood firm against the crowd,’ and have a 
majority that under no consideration must prevail, when the crowd 
is not worthy of our respect, and there should be civic manhood 
enough to stand firm against it until it turns out that the crowd 
knows what it is about; and we won’t know until somebody does 
stand out against it worthy its respect. 


Must we not have, gentlemen, some scheme of life, some par- 
ticular hope, some great set of principles? Shall we forget that 
our eternal Judge was the judge of men who are convinced of the 
principles of their life? Must we not always have the spirit of 
learning, which is the open-minded spirit, the catholic spirit of 
appreciation, the spirit which desires the best, that is truth; the 
spirit which is correctly convinced that there are principles at the 
heart of things, and that things are worth while only in proportion 
to the sound principles that lie at their heart? 
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SOME REMARKS BY FAMOUS 
AFTER-DINNER SPEAKERS 


PERSONAL TRIBUTES 


Both as introductory speeches and as addresses 
in praise of the guest of honor, the speeches which 
follow stand out because of their excellence. Deliv- 
ered by well-known men, in honor of well-known 
men, they illustrate how the experienced, capable 
speaker fits himself to the occasion and to the atmos- 
phere of the occasion. 


Reading them, you can fairly sense the humor of 
the crowd and the manner in which the speakers rose 
to it. You will see that, although each speaker had 
prepared himself in advance, he was able to deviate 
from his set speech by taking advantage of circum- 
stances and occurrences, and thus give his remarks 
the similitude of extemporaneousness. 


You will also note that, while the speaker became 
quizzical at times toward the guest of honor, he 
maintained an undercurrent of respectful appreci- 
ation which gained the good will of the audience and 
must have given pleasure to the object of his remarks. 
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HONORING SECRETARY MELLON 


From the remarks of Mr. Augustus Thomas at a dinner given 
for Andrew W. Mellon by the Lotos Club of New York. 


Andrew W. Mellon, as you have been told by the preceding 
speakers, but not so succinctly as I shall tell it to you, is a 
banker. I do not know much about banking. I was brought 
up in a railroad district where times were hard. When I vis- 
ited the banks there were not many bankers around (laughter) ; 
they were far above my station in life. All I know about them 
18% 

“The maid was in the garden hanging out clothes: 
Along came a blackbird and lifted up her nose. 


The queen was in the kitchen eating bread and honey; a 
The king was in the parlor counting out his money.” 


/ 


It is a terrible thing to be surrounded by money. I went 
through the United States Treasury once (laughter), accom- 
panied by a couple of guards (laughter). It was not monoton- 
ous to me. [I didn’t sit there day after day repining. I felt 
like the tramp that had been pulled out from under a railroad 
train, when a man was looking for somebody who would under- 
take a contract to eat thirty quail in a month, and the fellow 
said, ‘““My God, why not make it turkey?” 


Mellon has been down there for five years and he feels the_ 


urge of all bankers after that time in seclusion for self-expres- 
sion. After they had been in confinement for that long they 
want to come down here and say something, and as one New 
Yorker I want to welcome him here in this place, and I want 
to tell him it is going to raise hell with Otto Kahn. ( Laughter.) 

I was asked to come here as a most distinguished Democrat 
to report and show that our party had no feeling against this 
great and glorious member of the Republican Party. I gladly 
came. 
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My wife has a great admiration for him. She takes an in- 
terest in national affairs, since the Nineteenth Amendment. She 
was defending him in the parlor the other day. 


Her friend says, “What do you know about him?” 
She says, “Well, I know what my husband tells me about 


him.” 
“But personally what do you know about Mellon?” 
She says, “I know we would not have raised our two chil- 


dren without Mellen’s food.” (Laughter.) 


Now, I am appearing here to bear my testimony to the high 
character of this man, and I want to say that when the next 
national campaign comes along I am going to feel as the fellow 
did when somebody came into the sheriff’s office in Wichita, 
in Kansas, and told him, “Bill Simpson, the sheriff, has been 
shot down ten miles down the road.” 

He said, “That blankety-blank-blank so and so should have 
been shot years ago. He has just got what he deserves. If I had 
him here I would do so and so.” 


He walked a block away and came back and said, “If that 
report is not true, what I have said about him does not go.” 
(Laughter. ) 

Leaving all serious considerations aside, I have often thought 
in gatherings of this kind where men met to bear testimony to 
the high qualities of some fellow, and to do it seriously, because 
‘Carlyle—I don’t mean John G. who had his job—I mean 
Thomas Carlyle the writer, and not John G. Carlisle the under- 
writer—Carlyle said, “The deepest hunger of the human heart 
is approval of his fellow men.” 

And how hard it is to make him feel our approval. He 
trembled through that speech of his. He looked like the sculp- 
tured god in marble before he reached it, and after he sat down 
and the bleod went to his head I thought he was going to have 
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apoplexy. (Laughter.) But what can we do to say the fine 
thing for him? If we felt malice, if this was a hostile meeting, 
how quickly the demonstration could be over. A few men on 
their feet shouting, “Mellon,” a few men with whiskers, a little 
rush for this table, a little stirring, and your President, who, 
with his forethought, has already picked out his exit (laughter), 
and there would be nothing but the flashlight in to-morrow morn- 
ing’s paper with an arrow showing where our distinguished guest 
had been (laughter), and then the formula of an analytical 
chemist who separated it from the crockery (laughter), with 
items full of grief underneath, sodium ten per cent., sulphate of 
magnesium so and so, and potassium, looking like a case of Quo 


Vadis. ( Laughter.) 


But what can we do on the other side? We reach the ground 
so quickly. What can we do in the spirit of levitation. We 
cannot praise him beyond these words. He has to know just 
how we feel. We cannot give him any more than he has eaten 
to-night without a stomach pump. 


Suppose we wanted to drift in the fashion of these bills which 
are framed downstairs for every distinguished guest you have 
had? Suppose we wanted to bring him some poetry engrossed on 
a sheet of skin? Suppose, in the spirit of the Scotchman, we 
should say, “This poem, Annie Laurie, is the finest thing that 
was written,” except a prescription. (Laughter.) What would 
a prescription mean to Andrew W. Mellon? (Laughter.) He 
would not notice it any more than he would think it was raining 
if John Rockefeller dropped into this meeting and dropped a 
dime on him. (Laughter.) 


I do not know much about him, but I know a lot more about 
him than he does about me, so no money could change hands 
(laughter), but I am reminded of a verse of Emerson’s to the 
effect that every man is responsible for his face, and after fifty— 
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that is a terrible thing to say in this bunch, too—(laughter), 
but I am going to tell the truth about our distinguished guest 
to those people on the hillsides and in the valleys, if ever there 
was a benign face, if ever there was a face of an American 
gentleman in this or any hall that I have ever been in, it is 
here in the figure of this distinguished Secretary of the Treasury. 
(Applause.) It is the face of a poet, a seer, and of a man of 
wide humanity and toleration. 


I am so glad to be here as a Democrat and to bear my little 
testimony to his worth and the position that he occupies in the 
minds of all thoughtful men, that I will withdraw any implica- 
tion I made earlier and I will stay out of the next D. A. M. N. 
national campaign. (Applause.) 
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ADE’S TRIBUTE TO LIPTON 


At a dinner in honor of Sir Thomas Lipton, George Ade 
spoke as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: As I understand it, we are 
giving this dinner to glorify international sport, and that is why 
we have chosen as our guest of honor the best international sport 
on record. It is quite proper that we should throw our bouquets 
at one who is a generous patron of sport. 


Americans are becoming an out-door people. Formerly we 
were represented as pursuing the almighty dollar. Hereafter we 
must be represented as pursuing the silver trophy hung up by 
some foreign dignitary. “Twenty years ago poker was our national 
pastime. ‘To-day it is played by the old, the decrepit and those 
who need the money. 


As a nation we have betaken ourselves to the bounding billow, 
the grassy golf links and the blood-stained boulevards. It is only 
natural that, in devoting ourselves to out-door amusements and 
athletic sports, we should be more or less imitative of the mother 
country, and yet there are marked differences between the manly 
games as played here at home and worked at in Great Britain. 
This is somewhat surprising in view of the fact that we are 
supposed to be one people and up to about a month ago used the 
same language. 

With your permission, gentlemen, I should like to call atten- 
tion to some of these differences. In the first place, in spite of 
our best efforts the English have always excelled us in long dis- 
tance running. ‘The only time we ever won an important road 
race was in 1814 when the visiting team pushed our local cham- 
pions all along the Atlantic Coast without overtaking them. _ In 
the previous contest, about forty years earlier, they outran us. 


Take it on the water. The English crews have invariably 
won the important rowing matches. Why? Because the motive 
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power in rowing is merely brute strength. America has won the 
great yacht races. Why? Because in a contest between sailing 
boats, the native power is wind. 


Football is not the same here as in Great Britain. ‘They have 
perfected over there what is known as noiseless football. England 
is the home of the iceless high-ball, the heatless hotel and noise- 
less football. Instead of ‘“‘rooting”’ so that they can be heard a 
mile away, the spectators sit quietly along the side-lines and send 
telepathic messages of encouragement to the players. Last spring 
I witnessed a championship football game at the Crystal Palace. 
There were eighty thousand spectators present. ‘Twenty West 
Side boys on a vacant lot can make more noise than was made 
by the eighty thousand that day. If we ever got eighty thousand 
infuriated partisans together at a football game in this country, 
somebody would have to send Secretary Taft to intervene. 


The game of football itself is essentially different in America. 
We have taken the old-fashioned Rugby and by elaborating the 
tactics and changing the rules, we have made it an intellectual 
contest. In England they play football with their feet. Over 
here we play it with our heads. 


Golf is not the same in Chicago as it is at St. Andrews. 
Golf, in Scotland, is a long and silent journey devoted to prayer 
and meditation. In Chicago, the object in playing golf is to get 
back to the nineteenth hole. 


Could any two games be more dissimilar than baseball and 
cricket? Over here we call a score of one to nothing a good 
ball game. In England, at a cricket game, the spectators want 
their money back unless one team makes more than a thousand 
tallies. Cricket is a game providing healthful exercise, not only 
to the player but also to those who are trying to keep score. It 
is a good game. Next to chess, I think it is the most exciting 
game I ever witnessed. As a matter of fact I did not see all of the 
game. I saw part of the game. I would have seen all of it, but 
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I had bought my steamship ticket and could not wait over another 
week. 

You can see for yourselves, gentlemen, that each country has 
its peculiarities and that in our athletic pastimes we have not 
merely copied from Great Britain. However, I believe that both 
nations agree upon one proposition, viz.: that our guest of honor 
this evening is a royal good fellow and that he is the real inspira- 
tion of that beautiful American sentiment, “The Lord loveth 
a cheerful loser.” 
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THE PRIEST AND THE SOLDIER . 


By General M. B. Stewart, Superintendent, United States 
Military Academy, West Point, at the laying of a cornerstone at 
Graymoor, N. Y., in the presence of Cardinal Bonzano: 


It is both a privilege and a pleasure to be with you on this 
occasion and to participate with you in these exercises this 
afternoon. 

It is always a pleasure to be associated with people who are 
devoting their lives to the betterment of humanity and, surely, 
humanity has never been heir to a greater blessing than that which 
the christian churches bring it. 


It is a privilege to meet and greet a distinguished representa- 
tive of one of the great branches of the christian faith, a privilege 
which in my opinion might have been more appropriately extended 
to another better qualified in every way than I am. 


I am not a Catholic. I presume that a great many sincere 
and well-meaning people who know me might say that I am not 
much of a Protestant, and perhaps they would not be far wrong. 
As a matter of fact, I am not greatly interested in the particular 
brand of a man’s religion, but rather in what his religion, what- 
ever it may be, causes him to do for the good of the world in 
general. 

For this reason, I have always had a feeling that the priest 
and the soldier have a great deal in common. Both are mission- 
aries in that they devote their lives to the service of humanity, one 
of the gospel, the other of the country, one taking as his text 
the Golden Rule, the other the motto, Duty Honor Country. 
Shoulder to shoulder, the priest and the soldier have fought to 
extend the boundaries of civilization, one carrying the message of 
the gospel, the other of law and order, both doing their best to 
convert raw humanity into clean-living, self-respecting, God-loving 
citizens, 
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This occasion marks one more step to that end. In military 
parlance, it might be called an operation in the consolidation of 
the christian firing line, and as such, an operation worthy of the 
interest of all who have the betterment of the world at heart. 

And so, your Eminence, as one of its temporary inhabitants, 
and as one missionary to another, I welcome you to the Highlands 
of New York, one of the oldest strongholds of our liberty, one of 
the staunchest of our civilization, and, we hope, of christianity. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF WIT 


Frederick Landis, at a banquet where Mr. Will H. Hays was 
the guest of honor, paid his respects thus: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: The earth is still the Lord’s, 
but not the “fullness” thereof. (Laughter.) And so it is harder 
to speak to you to-night. In fact my most successful banquet 
speeches have been delivered to audiences that were totally un- 
conscious. (Loud laughter.) 


But the law of compensation is with us. Along with Prohibi- 
tion has come a larger faith in man. In the old days whenever 
a man reached for his hip pocket there was consternation; every- 
body tried to get away from him. How different it is here to- 
night! (Laughter and applause.) 


Meeting for our historic purpose, we naturally think of the 
historic anniversary just past. A little over three hundred years 
ago the Pilgrims came to establish a land where every man could 
worship his Maker according to the dictates of his wife’s con- 
science. (Laughter.) How the American Soul has flourished 
in the balmy climate of liberty! (Laughter.) One room was 
enough for the religious needs of the Pilgrims, but it takes five 
thousand golf courses to accommodate the Sunday devotions of 
their pious descendants. (Laughter.) A little while ago spirit- 
uality seemed lost in a multitude of frivolities; men seemed to 
have forgotten their Creator, but now we hear them calling to him 
from behind every bunker from Maine to California! (Loud 
laughter.) 

This Society had trouble in securing a Guest of Honor for 
to-night. (Laughter.) First of all they came to see me about 
it, but as a Progressive who had just finished making speeches 
for Harding, I felt that was as much as any one man should 
be asked to submit to. (Laughter.) So I suggested Bill Hays. 
‘The Committee said: “What if this Senatorial Investigating Com- 
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mittee ‘lands’ on him? We don’t want any Guest of Honor who 
may throw us down by being arrested right in the middle of the 
soup course!” (Laughter.) 

But I said: “Don’t worry; they may get some of them, but 
they’ll never get Bill!” I had faith in him—faith in his integrity 
and faith in his marvelous interference. (Laughter.) 

I knew that he had been successful in politics for twenty years 
and never had been caught at it. (Laughter.) 

And I knew that he had too fine a conception of the moral 
obligation of a church elder to let anybody catch him with the 
goods on him! (Loud laughter.) 

But the Committee said: “Just to play safe, let’s put the 
dinner off till January.” (Laughter. ) 

Then came the election and the Investigating Committee ad- 
journed sine die! (Laughter.) But Bill was ready for it. He 
actually came through with a deficit! (Loud laughter and ap- 
plause.) Nobody knows how he managed to do it, but he had 
the books to prove it. (Laughter.) 

It was as if he had spent two years in a livery-stable and 
come forth with an aroma of heliotrope! (Loud laughter.) 

Other leaders have given us victory, but Bill Hays is the first 
one who ever gave us respectability. (Laughter.) After “saving 
the country” we always used to bathe in concentrated lye, but 
this time we went forth, calling Democrats to repentance! 
( Laughter.) 

It is a wonderful thing for millions of Republicans to be re- 
born after a life-time of political depravity! (Loud laughter.) 


And Bill not only gave us respectability; he gave us a family 
tree. We used to go back only to John C. Fremont, but now 
we go clear back to Lazarus! (Loud laughter and applause.) 

This righteousness has had a wonderful effect on Republi- 
cans down home. ‘They go around, wrapped in a mantle of 
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iridescent exaltation, a fine frenzy of consecration, shading off 
into a determination, as sublime as it is severe, a determination 
to lead cold, drab lives of self-denial. (Laughter. ) 


We are mighty proud of Bill. There is absolutely nothing 
the people would not give him—unless they wanted it themselves. 
( Laughter.) 

It is strange that he ever succeeded in politics; he took but 
little interest in it for years and did not begin to vote till 
well past sixteen. (Laughter.) He started as a poll-book holder 
and in the great fight just ended this Little Hoosier Giant held 
the United States between his thumb and first finger just as light- 
ly and just as blandly and just as confidently as he held that 
first poll-book. (Applause. ) 

And he has been able to grow in fame and not outgrow his 
millinery. (Applause.) When they took his measure for a halo 
it was found to be identical with that of the old slouch hat he 
used to wear while trying law-suits before a justice of the peace! 
( Applause. ) 

He has never been able to forget that he is a Republican. 
(Applause.) That’s a horrible thing to contemplate, but it’s 
so. (Laughter.) If Bill had been on the Ark, he would have 
given the Elephant the first state-room and thrown the Jackass 
overboard! (Loud laughter.) 


If Bill’s your friend, he’ll get you out of jail, and the ability 
to radiate this assurance has been a priceless asset to him in poli- 
tics! (Loud laughter.) 

And he is broad. In the late campaign he was broad enough 
to let us Progressives work our heads off for his Standpat zo- 
ological garden and he has been able to keep his face straight up 
to the present moment. (Loud laughter.) 

As a harmonizer he beats the world. He can make the other 
fellow furnish all of the harmony and then choke up as he 
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wonders if he hasn’t been a little bit too hard on Bill. ( Laughter.) 


I shall always regret that Bill didn’t represent us at the Paris 
Peace Conference. (Laughter and applause.) He would have 
made two or three swift passes—(loud laughter)—and those 
hostile nations would have fallen into such violent love-making 
that it would have been necessary to pull down the blinds! (Loud 
laughter. ) 
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INTRODUCING MARSHAL FOCH 


At the banquet tendered to M. Ferdinand Foch, Marshal of 
France, by the Citizens of Philadelphia, at the Bellevue-Stratford, 
November 15th, 1921, the Presiding Officer, Senator George 
Wharton Pepper, said: 


This occasion will live forever in the memory of everybody 
in this room except our guest. To him this is merely another 
gathering of Americans eager to do him honor. You and I, 
however, are sharing an experience which we have coveted all 
our lives. 


How often have we wished that it could have been our good 
fortune to get even a glimpse of the great ones of history! When 
I was a boy I longed for a sight of those old-time heroes, Aetius 
and ‘Theoderic, who overcame Attila the Hun at Chalons-sur- 
Marne. What an inspiration it would have been to see Charles 
Martel, who, at the battle of Tours, saved the liberties and 
religion of Europe. How often we have wished that we could 
feel the spell which would have been cast upon us in the pres- 
ence of Charlemagne or of Jeanne d’Arc, or of the great Condé. 
What would we not give for a reminiscence of the first Napoleon, 
or of our own Washington? But to-night, my friends, the aspira- 
tions of a lifetime are more than realized. We are not only 
in the presence of one whom History will forever cherish in the 
inner shrine of her Temple of Fame, but we are actually standing 
in the intimate relation to him of hosts to a beloved guest. 


He will surely pardon us if we speak of him for a moment 
as if he were not within earshot. Only thus can we assure our- 
selves that we are awake and not mere wanderers in a land of 
radiant dreams. 


Here—in our midst—is the man who in August of 1914 suc- 
cessfully defended the line of the Meurthe when the numerical 
odds against him were as ten is to one. Here before our very 
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eyes is the leader upon whom Joffre wisely staked his all at the 
first battle of the Marne—the man who, at the center of the line, 
and with only 70,000 men behind him, attacked with the audacity 
of genius the 300,000 marshalled against him by von Bulow and 
von Hausen. Here is the commander who, as he watched the 
seventh charge of the theretofore invincible Prussian Guard, re- 
marked cheerfully, and with unerring instinct, to his staff: “Well, 
gentlemen, they must be in great straits somewhere or other 
if they are in such a desperate hurry here!” ‘This is the intrepid 
leader who, when the Germans pierced his line at La Fere 
Champenoise, refused to concede it, and though he had no re- 
serves of any kind left, withdrew a division from the line, risking 
a gap, and stormed La Fere just as the Germans were sitting 
down at dinner, thinking the battle was over and won! Here is 
the man to whom, when the fall of Antwerp was imminent, Joffre 
again turned as the only soldier who could preserve the left flank 
of the Allies from destruction, With your own eyes you are 
beholding the strategist whose comprehension of the German 
military mind was thereafter.well nigh ignored for three terrible 
years until the war was lost, and he was given supreme com- 


mand with instructions to win it. You are looking into the flash-_ 


ing eyes of the patriot who entirely disregarded himself in accept- 
ing the greatest responsibility which has ever devolved upon the 
shoulders of one man—the inspired genius who, within six months 
thereafter, having turned defeat into victory, was thundering at 
the Hindenburg line and driving the enemy to that certain de- 
struction from which they were saved only by unconditional 
surrender. 


This is the man who declares, Victory resides in will—the 
unconquerable spirit which affirms that a battle won is a battle 
in which one has not admitted one’s defeat. ‘This is the bene- 
factor of the world, who, by a paradox of history, has with force 
of arms made possible the conditions in which we may seriously 
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consider the limitation of armaments. ‘This is that gentleman 
of France who, by graciously accepting the hospitality of the 
American Legion, shows himself willing to be reckoned the 
brother-in-arms of every American soldier. ‘This is that simple- 
hearted and humble-minded man of God whom we rightly regard 
as the protector of every American home. 


It is not for me—or for anyone—to present this man. Men 
and women of Philadelphia, I call upon you to rise in place and 
give expression to the everlasting gratitude which you feel to 
M. FERDINAND FOCH, MARECHAL DE FRANCE. 


WANE Wire tape 
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INTRODUCING EDGAR A. GUEST 


The happy remarks of a toastmaster whom modesty makes 
anonymous: 


Thousands and thousands of people during the past fifteen 
or twenty years have been made happier because of a newer 
volume of sunshine that came into their lives. The sunshine 
was brought by the appealing poetry of a young man. When 
I said that he had been spreading sunshine for fifteen or twenty 
years, I meant just that—because he started his good work about 
the time he put on long pants. 

His world is the world of out of doors; his kingdom is the 
kingdom of the human heart. Such a man makes better men 
and women and happier homes. Most of us have fine, good 
thoughts every now and then, but few of us have the God-given 
ability to express them in language which arouses an echo in 
the minds of others. 

Our speaker has been a reporter, an editor, and has had many 
and varied experiences—all of which not only built his character 
but gave him the sympathetic understanding of humanity which 
lends such value to his writings. 

His books are to be found on sale at all well regulated book- 
stores—and if they are out of them when you call, just tell 
them to get the list of his published works and order them 
all for you. 

When a man who writes daily for an audience of millions 
of people comes to speak to us, we should feel complimented, and 
we do. Ladies and gentlemen, it is a pride, a pleasure and a 
privilege to introduce you to this writer, orator, scholar and most 
excellent gentleman, Mr. Edgar A. Guest. 
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‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT — AMERICAN 


Delivered by Edwin P. Morrow in the City of Louisville, 
Kentucky. Public Memorial services for Theodore Roosevelt, at 
the First Presbyterian Church. 


Theodore Roosevelt—American, has passed beyond the great 
divide and joined the immortals of the Republic. To-day, 
through all the land he loved, the children of the heritage are 
gathered together to glean from his words and deeds new conse- 
cration to the service of their country. 

How poor the world would be without its graves! How dry 
our fountains of national inspiration without the lives of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, Lincoln and Roosevelt. Mighty memories! 
Rocks of Ages—upon which rest secure the pillows of our 
friendly institutions. 

The great man is dead; the sower sows no more. The ring- 
ing bugle call, sounded by the sentinel from the watch-towers of 
his country, has died to silence, but the harvest of his sowing is 
still to come, while the undying spirit of his call rings now in 
our breasts. 

Only the voiceless speak forever; only the deeds of the dead 
can never die. Who, to-day, can measure the power of the sin- 
gle dynamic life of Roosevelt upon the present and future of this 
country? Who can tell what distant shores of human thought 
and progress will be touched and glorified by the waves of influ- 
ence flowing from his dauntless soul? 

History, seeing clearly, understandingly, will give to the future 
countless volumes filled with the study and analysis of the deeds 
and words and consequences of this most remarkable life. We 
stand too close to the living presence. We cannot have the full 
and true perspective. Our vision is yet blinded by the brilliancy 
of this many-hued meteor, as it swiftly passed through the last 
twenty-five years of our public sky. How shall we speak of this 
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versatile, virile, rugged, simple, courageous, many-sided man? 
How and what shall we name him? He was ranchman, soldier, 
statesman, author, explorer, editor, crusader, citizen. Yet, in no 
single one of these phases of his life did he find and hold the great 
place which he filled, and will fill forever, in the hearts of his 
fellow countrymen. Greater than all his achievements, higher 
than any place of power he ever sought or held, loftier than his 
own imperious will, there rises, like a splendid, stainless star, the 
real, full purpose of his life—his undying love for his country. 
So, to-day, blending all in one, he is named alike by his fellow- 
men, and by the citizens of the world, The Great American. 

He was so close to us. Every man, even those who had 
never seen his face or touched his hand, felt that he knew Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. To the cowboy he was “Four-Eyes,” the rider 
of the range. The athlete knew that his right hand held a mighty 
punch. The scholar knew the member of the French Academy; 
the writer, the author of “Winning the West.’ The soldier saw 
the khaki clad, dauntless hero charging up San Juan, and heard 
the ringing battle toast, “Jay the war last until every man bears 
a wound, wins promotion or finds a grave.” ‘To the wage earner, 
he was ever the “big Stick” striking for him. To the capitalist 
he was the statesman who had the courage to correct and regulate 
and the commonsense to save big business. ‘The explorer felt in 
him a brother who loved and understood the loneliness of the 
wilderness. ‘The hunter and trapper knew that he had breathed 
deep with them of the never-dying magic of wood smoke at 
twilight. 

In quickly shifting roles he caught and held the heart and 
imagination of the people. He was the philosopher of the strenu- 
ous, the apostle of the square deal, a crusader battling for social » 
and economic justice. He touched and knew all heights and 
depths of American Life. 


In his life and character he blended the highest ideals of 
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American manhood. He was an honest man, direct as light; he 
spoke as he thought and having spoken no man ever dared to say 
he could not understand his meaning. He fulfilled as he prom- 
ised, lived as he preached. He was intensely human. He knew 
his friends, his enemies knew him. He was a destroyer of idols. 
Never afraid to break a custom, never too cowardly to attack 
an error, he knew that the dust of antiquity never made wrong 
right. Honored with position and power, he quickened and 
cleansed the public conscience and aroused a sense of civic re- 
sponsibility and righteousness. 


He was America’s greatest world citizen. He knew the states- 
men, philosophers, the rulers of the world. He broke through 
the backbone ofa continent to bring the world closer together. 
He kept in full and ready touch with international affairs and 
policies. In the presence of the earth’s crowned kings and em- 
perors this free-born citizen stood erect. His imperial spirit had 
no knees, 


He was a profound patriot. Knowing his country, under- 
standing his people, he greatly loved and greatly served. Ac- 
quainted with the history of his nation, he knew the priceless 
cost of its birth of freedom, the infinite service given for its 
preservation, and to this he dedicated all the mighty power of 
his heart and brain. He believed in his country, its institutions, 
its justice, its destiny. To it, during thirty years of stress and 
struggle, he gave his best. 


When the great war burst upon the world, when humanity 
ascended Calvary to its crucifixion, when our own country, dis- 
mayed and bewildered, staggered at the horrors of the conflict— 
then Destiny struck the hour of the great American. Serene, 
confident, undismayed, he met and answered the summons. His 
voice rang through the nation like a bugle, stabbed through doubt 
and treason like a lance cut through the darkness like a torch. 
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When our country entered the gigantic struggle he gave every 
ounce of his dynamic power, every particle of his resistless energy. 
Aye, he gave more—bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh, and core 
of his heart’s desire—four stalwart sons. One an eagle, to die 
amid the clouds for freedom. ‘Three on land to bare their breasts 
and bear their wounds beneath the flag. ‘Thank God, the brave 
heart of a brave patriot did not cease to beat or his eyes close 
forever until the one had been thrilled by the glory of victory, 
and the other wet with glad, proud tears, because a father’s sacri- 
fice was not in vain. Living, he was his country’s greatest human 
asset; dead, he is its loftiest source of inspiration. 


Hear, Sons and Daughters of America, his last words sent 
almost from beyond the portals of the grave. “We have room 
for but one flag, the American flag; for but one language, and 
that is the English language; for but one soul loyalty, and that is 
loyalty to the American people.’ A grateful and admiring nation 
will erect statues to perpetuate his memory. Over his grave will 
rise some mighty testimonial of a people’s love. But for him 
there can be but one true monument—the one he would have 
most desired and which alone can express the lofty purpose of 
his life—a great, one-throbbing, united American heart. Such, 
and such alone, can be the true monument to Theodore Roose- 
velt—American. 
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SETTLING THE CORSET PROBLEM OF THIS COUNTRY 


An After-Dinner Speech made by Will Rogers at a Banquet of 
the Corset Manufacturers of America at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. 

There has been an awful lot of fashion Shows and all their 
By Products held here in New York. All the out of Town buy- 
ers from all over have been here. So, on behalf of New York 
City, I had to help welcome them at their various Banquets. 
There was the retail Milliners’ big fashion show at the Astor Ball 
Room where they showed 500 Hats and me. Some of the hats 
were just as funny looking as I was. 


Well, I settled the Hat and Dress business to the satisfaction 
of everybody but the Milliners. So the next night at the Com- 
modore Hotel I mingled with those Princes of Brigands, the 
Leather and Shoe men, and later I want to tell all you people 
just how they operate. For we never paid more for our Shoes 
and were nearer barefooted than we are to-day, so don’t think 
that I am bought off this week by those Pasteboard Highbinders: 
it’s only that I want to talk to the Ladies to-day. 


During this reign of Indigestion I was called on to speak to 
the Corset Manufacturers. Now that only shows you what a 
degrading thing this after-dinner speaking is. I want to get out 
of it in a few weeks and back to the Movies. 


This speaking calls on a fellow to learn something about arti- 
cles that a self-respecting man has no business knowing about. So 
that’s why I am going to get away. If a Man is called on to tell 
in a Public Banquet room what he knows about Corsets, there is 
no telling what other Ladies’ wearing apparel he might be called 
on to discuss. So me back to the Morals of Hollywood before 
it’s too late. 

I am, at that, mighty glad to appear at a dinner given by an 
essential Industry. Just imagine, if you can, if the flesh of this 
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Country were allowed to wander around promiscuously! Why, 
there ain’t no telling where it would wind up. There has got to 
be a gathering or a get-together place for everything in this world, 
so, when our human Bodies get beyond our control, why we have 
to call on some mechanical force to help assemble them and bring 
back what might be called the semblance of a human frame. 


These Corset Builders, while they might do a whole lot to 
help civilization, are a tremendous aid to the Eyesight. They 
have got what you would call a Herculean task, as they really 
have to improve on nature. ‘The same problem confronts them 
that does the people that run the Subways in New York City. 
They both have to get so many pounds of human flesh into a given 
radius. “The subway does it by having strong men to push and 
shove until they can just close the door with only the last man’s 
foot out. But the Corset Carpenters arrive at the same thing 
by a series of strings. 


‘They have what is known as the Back Lace. This is known as 
a One Man Corset. 


Now the Front Lace can be operated without a confederate. 
By judiciously holding your breath and with a conservative intake 
on the Diaphragm you arrange yourself inside this. ‘Then you 
tie the strings to the door knob and slowly back away. When 
your speedometer says you have arrived at exactly 36, why, haul 
in your lines and tie off. 


We have also the Side Lace that is made in case you are very 
fleshy, and need two accomplices to help you congregate yourself. 
You stand in the middle and they pull from both sides. This 
acts something in the nature of a vise. This style has been known 
to operate so successful that the victims’ buttons have popped 
off their shoes. 


Of course, the fear of every fleshy Lady is the broken Corset 
String. I sat next to a catastrophe of this nature once. We didn’t 
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know it at first, the deluge seemed so gradual, till finally the 
Gentleman on the opposite side of her and myself were gradually 
pushed off our Chairs. To show you what a wonderful thing this 
Corseting is, that Lady had come to the Dinner before the broken 
string episode in a small Roadster. She was delivered home in 
a Bus. 

They have also worked out a second line of control, or a 
place to park an extra string on the back. You can change a 
string now while you wait, and they have demountable strings. 

Now, of course, not as many women wear Corsets as they 
used to, but what they have lost in women they have made up 
with men. When corsets were a dollar a pair they used to be 
as alike as two Fords. A clerk just looked you over, decided on 
your circumference and wheel base and handed you out one. 
They came in long Boxes and you were in doubt at first if it was 
a Corset or a Casket. 

Nowadays with the Wraparound and the Diaphragm-Control, 
and all those things a Corset Manufacturer uses more rubber than 
a Tire Company. 

Imagine me being asked to talk at a Corset dinner, anyway; 
Me, who has been six years with Ziegfeld Follies and not a Cor- 
set in the Show. 


Men have gone down in History for shaping the destinies of 
Nations, but I tell you this set of Corset Architects shape the 
Destinies of Women and that is a lot more important than some 
of the shaping that has been done on a lot of Nations that I can 
name off hand. Another thing makes me so strong for them, if 
it wasn’t for the Corset Ads in Magazines men would never look 
at a Magazine. 
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GETTING DOWN TO THE 
BRASS TACKS 


Nothing is so perturbing to the spirits as to have 
to introduce a speaker, when you are not accustomed 
to such an effort, or when you know little or nothing 
of the speaker and his accomplishments. 


Of course, as pointed out earlier in this book, it 
is essential that you glean some personal details con- 
cerning the man you are to introduce, from ‘“‘Who’s 
Who” or from any other printed source that is avail- 
able. If you can find nothing about him elsewhere, 
get your facts from him. He understands your prob- 
lem, and unless he is unduly modest, he will give you 
enough data to form the framework of your intro- 
duction. 

Following you will find several introductions, all 
of which have been used to good effect. For that 
reason they are presented more as suggestions than 
as models: | 


Introducing Marian Chase Schaeffer 


There is nothing so human as human nature, and nothing 
so interesting as human life. 
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The heart-aches of little children are as crushing as the woes 
of maturity—and the joy and carefree time of childhood a bless- 
ing that we lose all too soon. 


To-night our mental cobwebs are to be swept away by show- 
ing us the fundamental qualities of the human family; bringing 
us memories of happy hours, of humor and pathos. In Brown- 
ing’s phrase “Love, Hope, Fear, Faith—these make humanity.” 


Marian Chase Schaeffer has a field that is undeniably her 
own. Her uncanny understanding of human beings, her rare 
gift for characterization and her love of her work have carried 
her to the pinnacle of her profession. 


She has made a unique place for herself in the hearts and 
minds of her audiences, because she feels as they feel and because 
she presents her characters in a truly human and authentic 
manner. 


I take pleasure in presenting to you Marian Chase Schaeffer. 


Introducing Captain Norman Allan Imrie 


Our dinners keep getting better and better all the time. ‘This 
is fine, and I know you enjoy that fact as much as your officers 
do. We have been especially fortunate in being able to secure 
speakers of the caliber of those who have graced our programs. 
And you have noticed—in fact, ever so many have spoken to me 
about it—our programs have grown better each time. I don’t 
mean to intimate to the talented gentlemen who have so kindly 
consented to address us to-night that we even dream that it 
may be possible to improve upon them. I merely cite the fact that 
to-night we reach another pinnacle of excellence. After to-night, 
our standard of comparison is going to be that we have a program 
as good as this one. 


Our first speaker may not be known to all of you, but most 
of us have read about him and heard about him. In the late 
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World War he proved, through his service with the Canadian 
troops, that he could fight as effectively as he can talk. This 
rather upset the ancient theory that a good talker couldn’t be a 
good fighter. I’m sure of one thing, and that is that if he could 
have been relieved of his military duties and sent over the lines 
to deliver addresses to the foe, the war might have ended a 
great deal sooner. 


He is a traveler, and he makes things pleasant and people 
happy wherever he travels. He is a philosopher, and his philosophy 
is the kind that keeps the sun shining in the hearts of his hearers 
twenty-four hours in the day. He is a scholar, and his intellectual 
attainments are the sort that bring him close to the minds and 
hearts of his hearers. He is an orator—and he is in such a class 
that if he had been on the seashore when old Demosthenes was 
practicing with pebbles in his mouth that eminent Greek would 
have spit out the pebbles and taken up shoe shining or restaurant 
work. 


We promised you a real treat for this evening and we are 
going to begin by presenting to you Captain Norman Allan Imrie, 
whom you will all be delighted to know and to hear. 


Introducing Dr. David Kinley 
President, University of Illinois 


Well, we made good on the first half of our promise, and 
with the gracious and eminent gentleman who will be the next 
speaker, it is a foregone conclusion that we will make good 
to a little better than one hundred per cent. Most of us stand 
in awe of a college president. I know I do. And when that 
college president is also a Scotehman—just the same as Captain 
Imrie is—I tell you I am going to step lightly and speak guardedly 
in attempting to introduce him. 

The Scotch race is an independent one. I heard a story the 
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other day about a good old Scotchman who was summoned be- 
fore the official board of his church to explain the actuating 
causes for the redness of his nose. I wish I could tell it in 
the Scotch accents, as I heard it, but none except a true Scotch- 
man can do that. It seems that he suddenly developed a very 
red nose—not ordinary red, but a violent cerise. And his brethren 
were concerned about it, so the leading official of the church said 
to him: “Sandy, we are worrited aboot yer nose—it grows r-r- 
r-redder an’ r-r-r-redder every day, an’ we think ye should mak’ 
an explanation.” ‘Weel,’ Sandy answered calmly, “I dinna 
mind tellin’ ye. Mah nose is joost blushin’ wi’ honest pride be- 
cause it doosna’ steek itsel’ into other people’s beesness!’’ 


I certainly do not mean to imply anything personal concern- 
ing the dignified and famous gentleman who is to address us 
to-night. I am really as proud as can be that we have the 
honor of having with us such an eminent ornament to both the 
Scotch people and the educational institutions of our country. 
The author of many leading books on financial and public prob- 
lems, a man with a long and enviable career of the finest kind 
of educational work and executive administration, the man who 
has built and is building the University of Illinois steadily into 
a position of great and lasting pride—we are indeed honored to 
have with us Dr. David Kinley, whom it is now my great privilege 
to present to you. 


Introducing Rev. Dr. Shailer Mathews 


We people in Chicago have grown to consider Shailer Mathews 
one of us. To know what we know about him, and to hear what 
we have heard about him, and to look at his genial countenance, 
one would never take him for a Yankee. And yet he is—one of 
the farthest down-east of all possible Yankees. Portland, Maine, 
is proud to be known as his birthplace—and I do not doubt that 
in view of his fame, Portland, Oregon, and all the other Port- 
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lands in the country at times slily hint that they have some 
ownership in him. 
And when you look at the statistics in “Who’s Who” you 
begin to think that he belongs everywhere. 


If I were to try to tell all the colleges where he has spoken, 
or even the colleges and universities from which he has graduated, 
and the others which have conferred degrees upon him, you would 
think I was quoting from a college directory. 

How the man has found time in his busy life to prepare 
and deliver the important addresses which he has made, and 
to keep up his splendid work of instructing the eager youth 
of our land, passes my comprehension. 

And on top of that, he has written and published a regular 
library of sociological, religious, historical and philosophical works. 
And all of them hold high place in the consideration, not only 
of what we call the thinking classes, but of all who have been 
able to get their hands on them. 

We are generally a bit stricken with stage fright when we 
meet a man of such vast erudition but when that is combined 
with so much genuine good fellowship as he shows, why, you just 
naturally look upon him as a friend from the start. 

And every one of us will be his friend when this evening is 
over—and we all hope that we may count him as our friend. It 
is an honor and a pleasure to present Doctor Shailer Mathews, 

_ Dean of the University of Chicago, to this gathering, 


Introducing Dr. Ernest Dewitt Burton 
Late President, University of Chicago 
It is hard enough on the chairman of the evening when he 
realizes that he must introduce the president of one of the great- 


est universities in the world—or perhaps I should say the greatest. 
We ordinary mortals may be expected to shrink up a bit when 
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confronted by such a task. But when on top of that we realize 
that he collected college degrees in his early life with the ease 
and felicity of a thermometer, the mind begins to stagger all the 
more. And then, when, after all that, we realize that he is one 
of the greatest authorities on Greek, and on the New Testament, 
and that he is the author of many books and articles on almost 
everything from the syntax of the moods and tenses in the New 
Testament Greek to commenting upon Paul’s epistles, why, we 
begin to look around for a comfortable chair to faint in. 

But again, when we stop to think that he was born in a 
little town in Ohio, we realize that, after all, he is just human. 

Like all Buckeyes, he was born to be a president, and so he 
became president of the University of Chicago, and under his able 
direction that vast institution maintains its prestige and progress. 

It is a distinct compliment to us all that he is with us on 
this occasion, and it is a great privilege to be permitted to present 
to you Dr. Ernest Dewitt Burton, who will now speak to us on 


“A Recent Trip Through England.” 


Introducing Rev. Carl Wallace Petty 


Because the management of the Sunday Evening Club of Chi- 
cago exercised its rare judgment at the proper time, we are able 
to enjoy still another bit of good fortune to-night. As soon as 
we found out that this man was to speak before the Sunday 
Evening Club this week, we said to ourselves that Chicago wasn’t 
entitled to everything that was good in the world and that Oak 
Park should assert her rights. And when we folks of this Men’s 
Club gird up our loins and take to the big road in pursuit of any- 
thing, you know that we come back with it. 


We are going to listen to a gentleman who is not only a dis- 
tinguished orator and a most successful preacher of the gospel— 
naturally he would be that, being a Baptist—but who deserves 
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the host of friends he has because of his genial, wholesome nature 
and his sympathetic view of humanity in general. 


In the very prime of life—I might almost say of youth—with 
an enviable career already to his credit, it is only fair to say that 
ten years from now each one of us will be very proud to say to 
his children or grandchildren that on this occasion he heard this 
man speak. 


Gentlemen, we are now to have the distinction of listening to 
the pastor of the First Baptist Church of Pittsburgh, the Rever- 
end Carl Wallace Petty. 


Introducing Dr. Frederick F. Shannon 


To be the pastor of a church which during its fifty years of 
existence has had but three other pastors, each one a great leader, 
calls for unusual qualities. And when that church is one in the 
very heart of a great city, one that is known from end to end of 
our land—and, indeed, all over the world—even a greater empha- 
sis must be laid upon those unusual qualities. 

Even one strange to the situation, if he were to be told of this 
church and of its congregation—if he were told that it was 
organized and endowed half a century ago by fifty of the fore- 
most citizens of Chicago at that time—if he were to be told that 
Sunday after Sunday in its congregation were gathered all manner 
of men from all walks of life—if he were to be told that this 
church had grown and continued to grow in strength and in grace 
and effectiveness—if he were told all this, he would tell you what 
manner of man that pastor must be: 


He must be a good man, to be sure. He must be a thought- 
ful man, a brainy man, a man of spirituality and of humanity, a 
man of power and a man of gentleness. He must be a man who 
would be comrade to the individual and whose heart was filled 
with intense love of country. He must be a man whose business 
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ability was on a par with his ability as the shepherd of his flock. 
He must know the history of the past and the history-making 
influences of the present. He must have the power to lead an 
audience and to rule himself. 


And then someone else would be apt to say there wasn’t such 
a group of qualities anywhere. But there is—and that group is 
all combined in one man, who is honoring us by being with us 
this evening—Doctor Frederick F. Shannon, who will speak to 
us on “Our American February.” 


Introducing Dr. J. Y. Aitchison 


When a man has the job of raising a hundred million dollars, 
he has a big job. Lots of us think when we have to raise even a 
hundred dollars that it might as well be a hundred million. But 
when a man tackles the job of raising a hundred million for church 
work, you know he has a big job. The simplest rules of logic and 
of reasoning, to say nothing of deduction, tell us that a big job like 
that calls for a. big man like the speaker I am about to introduce. 


The first thing we try to figure out when we see a big job 
attached to a big man is not how it happened to be a big job, but 
how he developed into so big a man that the job gravitated to him. 
This man was born out in Iowa—and Iowa is famous for what 
she raises. She is underlaid by eighteen feet of rich black soil, 
and her crops simply leap into the air. Even if she didn’t have 
soil and climate so wealth-producing that children are said to be 
born with a hereditary knowledge of how to run an automobile, 
she would still be a great state, for the eggs of Iowa alone are 
worth more than all the gold produced in California and Alaska. 
And Iowa does not only produce eggs and corn and such things 
—she produces men. 


This man, born in Iowa, showed his grasp upon the future by 
studying for the Baptist ministry and being ordained to that 
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work. Pastorate after pastorate followed, each one showing how 
energetic and far-seeing he was. “Then came Home Missionary 
work and foreign missionary work, and with all that combined and 
cumulative experience, it was a matter of course that he should be 
made general director of the general board of promotion of the 
northern Baptist church. The University of Chicago, which is 
always looking for big men, and particularly big Baptists, focused 
upon him, and to-day he is associated with President Judson of that 
University, whom many of us know so well. 


Naturally, with such a history—and I have but briefly sketched 
it—this man has gathered a most valuable understanding of what 
teamwork is and what it does—as well as how teamwork should 
be organized and executed. It is a real pleasure to present to you 
the best known man in the Baptist denomination, Mr. J. Y. 
Aitchison. 


Introducing Charles 8. Deneen, 
United States Senator from Illinois 


Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and several other states claim to be the 
Mother of Presidents—and every state is the mother of presiden- 
tial candidates. 


In fact, this year, from the way the presidential and vice-presi- 
dential candidates are covering the country and referring feelingly 
to the happiness it gives them to be wherever they are on that par- 
ticular occasion, and how much at home they feel, it looks as 
though all the counties have been rocking the cradle for candidates, 

But Illinois justly claims to be the Mother of Statesmen. Her 
statesmen grow from the soil, you might say—at least the one we 
have with us this evening has the pleasant and praiseworthy trait 
of keeping his feet on the ground. 

Beginning his career as a lawyer in Chicago, it was natural 
that he should be sent to the legislature for a spell. ‘Then when 
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he came home, having had so much to do with making our laws, 
he was given the job of enforcing them, as state’s attorney. In 
that office he made just as fine a record as he did later on as gov- 
ernor—in which latter position he pleased the people so well that 
they gave him an encore and sent him back for another term. 


Known, liked and respected wherever he is, a man of the type 
who brings credit upon his community and his commonwealth, it 
is naturally a great pleasure to present to you the Honorable 
Charles S. Deneen, who will address us on the topic of “Illinois, 
the Heart of the Nation.” 

* *¢ 8) #8 


Col. George T. Buckingham, of Chicago, used this story effect- 
ively in acknowledging an introduction given him: 

The introduction which your toastmaster has so kindly given 
me is far more generous than I deserve. I am reminded of an 
incident which occurred when I was a young lawyer in the country 
—many years ago. 


A wandering citizen—of the genus hobo—had been arrested 
while removing surplus property—of other people—from a box 
car, and had been indicted for larceny by an unfeeling grand jury, 

When his trial came on, he had no money to employ a lawyer, 
so that under Illinois law, it was incumbent on the judge to 
appoint one for him. The Judge thought the accused ought to be 
sent to jail—so he appointed me to defend him. 

The facts were not favorable to the accused—so I avoided and 
ignored the facts, as is customary on such occasions, and com- 
mented chiefly on the defendant’s personal appearance, which was 
by far his strongest suite. I told the jury that they could see by 
looking at him how innocent he was, that innocence was written 
on his brow, and that it was obvious from his very appearance 
that no guilt had ever been laid to his door. 


By some mysterious dispensation of that Providence that 
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watches over drunken men and young lawyers, the jury found the 
defendant not guilty. 

Whereupon, he rose up, shook my hand warmly, and an- 
nounced audibly—in the presence of Judge and Jury: “I have 
been arrested many times, and in many places, but in all my trials 
this is the best defense I ever had.” 
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IN MEMorY OF A PAL 


On the occasion of “Uncle Dan’s Turkey Dinner,” given by 


Reno Lodge No. 507, B. P. O. E., at its lodge room in Reno, 
Nevada, on the evening of December 15, 1923, Mr. Albert D. 
Ayres gave the following response to the toast, “A Poem to 
Uncle Dan.” 


Brother Toastmaster and ALL the Brothers: I promise you 
that I will be brief. I am afraid not to be. You have threatened 
to shoot some of the brothers if their speeches were long. I 
don’t want to be shot. I would a heap sight rather be half-shot. 


I have heard a great many speeches about Uncle Dan. But 
I have never heard a poem to him. I have wondered why some 
one with poetic ability does not write a poem to Uncle Dan. Such 
a poem should not be couched in magnificent language such as 
that of Shakespeare or Byron. Something simple, like the style 
of Bobby Burns or James Whitcomb Riley, would be more 
appropriate. 


While I am not gifted with poetic talents, still, the other day 
I had a vision—a vision of Uncle Dan. He came and stood before 
me and I saw him as I knew him in life. The scene changed and 
I saw him at the Yule Tide, sitting at his own hearthstone, 
warmed by his own fire, surrounded by those he loved. I saw him 
rise, put on his great-coat and go out into the night and into the 
storm. The wintry blasts blew thick upon him; but on he 
trudged through the night, through the storm and through the 
snow on a mission of charity, cheered by the warmth of his own 
heart. 


I saw him with bundles under his arm enter a cabin, a mere 
miserable hut, where a poor, dejected, poverty stricken man of 
foreign birth, able to speak the English language only brokenly 
and in dialect, lay upon a couch. I saw Uncle Dan minister as a 
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Santa Claus unto that man. I saw the man rejuvenated, rise from 
the couch and kiss the hand of Uncle Dan. Tears of joy ran 
down his cheeks. 


Again the scene shifted. I saw Uncle Dan lie silent and still 
upon a cold gray stone. I saw that untutored man come and 
stand by the bier of Uncle Dan. His head was bowed in sorrow. 
His whole frame shook with emotion. Tears of sadness dimmed 
his eyes and trickled down his cheeks. His lips quivered, he 
spoke. I hear what he said. His words came in rhyme. What 
he said cannot be called a poem; the meter will not stand the 
schoolmaster’s rule, it is crude and homely; but it was the out- 
pouring of gratitude from a human heart to its benefactor—a sim- 
ple tribute from a simple man. 


This is what I heard him say: 


So gooda da man 

Was Uncle Dan! 

He hava da heart 

So big as da cart. 

He shell outa da mon. 
He maka da sun 
Hera to shine 

In a dis heart of mine. 
So gooda da man 
Was Uncle Dan! 


So gooda da man 
Was Uncle Dan! 

He bringa da shoes, 
He tella me to choose. 
He bringa da clothes. 
What I needa he knows. 
He maka da joy. 

I feel lika da boy. 

So gooda da man 


Was Uncle Dan! 
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So gooda da man 

Was Uncle Dan! 

Of Heaven da King, 

He taka him quick—bing! 
He take him away. 

I thinka to stay. 

I feel lika I cry. 

I wanta to die. 

So gooda da man 


Was Uncle Dan! 


As I saw that man stand sorrowing at the bier of Uncle Dan, 
I sat and pondered—and, as I pondered, the vision faded away. 
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To THE ABSENT ONES 


Let us drink to those who are not with us to-night. May 
some taste of our cheer and merriment come to those who, for 
one reason or another, could not join us; may those whom busi- 
ness called away meet success in their endeavors; may those 
whom love called away be crowned with happiness; may those 
whom illness has kept from us have the blessing of good health, 
and that speedily. And to those who are in far countries, may 
the subtle current of friendship carry to them our heart-born 
‘messages of fellowship and faith. 


b} 


And to those who are in that “far, far country,” whose voices 
it seems at times we can almost hear in the murmuring of the 
breeze at twilight, in the laughter of the breeze at dawn; whose 
faces come to us in the dreams that hold us through the long 
hours when we sit and think upon old times, in the inglenook; 
whose hands we sometimes almost touch as we reach to the dim 
veil that hangs between this our world and that world of theirs 
beyond the mountain peaks that stand between time and eternity 
—to them let us drink the love and friendship which, because 
it is love and friendship, is as eternal as the stars and as undying 
as the soul. 


Let us send to them, over and over, every happy word and 
thought, every smile, every gladness they gave us while they were 
with us, for to them it is given to know that when we are 
happy here they may be happier there. 


God bless them! ‘The absent ones who are always with 


us!-W. D. N. 
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A WISH For You 


An appealing “wind-up” for a speech is this one from Strick- 
land W. Gillilan: 


When fulfillment has crowned every wish you could wish; 
When full to the brim and o’erflowing the dish 

Held out for your joys; when your every prayer 

Has brought in reply all you asked—and to spare; 

When the world has done all the kind things that it could to you, 
May it then have but barely begun to be good to you! 
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SOME GooD STORIES 


In addition to the stories woven into the after- 
dinner speeches already quoted in full or in part, 
several of the best-known post-prandial orators of the 
country very kindly provided anecdotes which they 
have found to serve excellently. Some of them are 
unidentified as to source, but wherever possible they 
are connected with the names of their users. 


Avsert D, Ayres, of Reno, Nev., tells this story inimitably: 


Before the Volstead gloom spread over the land, Mojave Joe 
ran a saloon on the Nevada desert. A dusty prospector came in, 
ordered a milk punch, and said “Make it strong—I want whisky 
and lots of it. When I want a stick in a drink my size is a 
telegraph pole.” 

The prospector went out to wash the dust from his hands 
while Mojave Joe mixed the drink and placed it on the bar. A 
dusty, worn, tattered preacher came in, saw the drink on the 
bar, supposed it was milk, ascertained that his only earthly funds 
were a dime, and the drinks were twenty-five cents. He said 
to Mojave Joe: 

“T am a poor itinerant preacher. I have traveled across the 
desert for seven days, most of the time without water and much 
of the time without food. I am tired, worn, tattered, discouraged 
and all I have is one dime. Won’t you please give me that glass 
of milk for my dime?” | 
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Mojave Joe replied, ‘““There can’t no poor old parson pay me 
for a glass of milk. ‘Take it! Drink it, parson, it’s yours!” 


The parson lifted the glass to his lips, drank slowly—very 
slowly—but he drank to the last dregs. He wiped his lips with 
his dusty coat sleeve, looked reverently up to Heaven and de- 
voutly said, “God, what a cow!” 


Sam G. WINGFIELD, of The Country Gentleman, is a very popu- 
lar speaker. Here are some of his stories: 


A young Scotchman invited his sweetheart to go to town with 
him on circus day. ‘They walked the five miles from the small 
village where they lived, she carrying her lunch, he carrying his. 
They saw the circus parade, then sat down near a public drink- 
ing fountain and had their meal. A tour of all the show windows 
in town followed. This took all afternoon. 


They were coming down Main Street just at dusk when 
Sandy discovered something that he had been looking for all 
day. It was an electric sign in front of a moving-picture theatre 
and it read: “The Woman Pays.” 


“Hoot, lassie,” said he, his eyes alight, “we'll gae in here.” 


oa a Ry ae 


A labor foreman had a gang of Italians building a railroad 
through the mountains of West Virginia. 


There were a lot of rattlesnakes around, so the foreman told 
his gang that the rattlesnake always gave warning before strik- 
ing—that they rattled, or as it were, rang a bell—and when they 
heard the bell ring to beat it. Pretty soon he heard a big com- 
motion, and rushing down the track saw a dusty-hued Italian 
jumping up and down stamping on a big moccasin snake—a 
very venomous reptile. 
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“What’s the matter?” shouted the foreman. 


“It’s a lie!” yelled the Italian, in great agony. He bita like 
hell and no ring-a da bell!” 


EL oe SO 


They were making a drive to raise funds for an addition to 
the First African Baptist Church of Campbell Courthouse, Vir- 
ginia. ‘Two colored sisters called on old uncle Berry, an aged 
negro who lived on the outskirts of the village, and explained the 
purpose of their visit and asked the darky to give something to- 
ward the cause. 


“Lawsy, sisters, I sho would like to help you-all along,” he 
said; “but I just ain’t got it. Why I has the hardest time to 
keep paying a little something on what I already owe round 
here.” 

“But,” said one of the collectors, “you know you owe the 
Lord something too.” 

“Yes, dat’s right, sister,” said the old man, “but he ain’t push- 
ing me like my other creditors is.” 

aw. met a 


Harotp B. WELLS, of Bordentown, N. J., has found this story 
effective when he had to speak more than once in the same 
place: 


When Maurice Francis Egan was United States Minister to 
Copenhagen he made a practice of going through the provinces 
of Denmark once a year and lecturing on American literature. 
One night when the present King and Queen of Denmark were 
dining at the United States Legation, the King, who was at that 
time Crown Prince, said to Mr. Egan: 


“T receive agreeable reports of your lectures in the provinces. 
Do you use.a different lecture every time?” 
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“T always use the same one, Your Majesty,’ the minister 
answered. : 


“But what do you do if people come a second time?” 


“They never come a second time,” was the answer. 


A. P. JoHNSOoN, live-wire publisher of Grand Rapids, Mich., gives 


us this illustrative comment: 


Our people in Western Michigan are very patient with after- 
dinner speakers. That is probably one reason why I am alive 
and enjoying comparatively good health. I discovered early in 
my dinner contacts that a good way to keep them patient was 
to take sides against after-dinner speaking and to compliment 
them on their Mosaic virtue. So, I usually begin by a general 
comment on after-dinner speaking, and the peculiar position it 
occupies in an otherwise rational society. On the principle that 
most of us have a warm spot in our hearts for the under dog, 
I find that after the audience has learned what an unfortunate 
misanthropy an after-dinner speaker really is, they begin to- 
sympathize with him and the first requirement of sympathy is 
attention. 


In illustrating this phase of after-dinner psychology, I have 
been using the story of the good couple that lived by the sea. Of 
course, it’s old to you. However, they lived by the sea and kept 
a boarding house. In consequence, the boarders always had good 
food, but a bit the same. Breakfast consisted of fish, chicken and 
eggs; dinner (people who live by the sea always eat dinner at 
noon) chicken, eggs and fish; and for supper they had eggs, fish 
and chicken. 


With due deference to the kindliness of the couple, the board- 
ers finally rebelled and one of them was appointed to wait on the 
good lady and ask her to vary the menu. 
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Before a Board of Commerce audience in Detroit, Mr. Scher- 
merhorn presented James Couzens, Michigan’s multi-millionaire 
statesman, with a pleasantry that gave the senator a beaming wel- 


come when he arose to respond. 

“T can’t be witty like Schermerhorn,” said Couzens. “Some 
of us can do one thing well and some another.” 

Schermerhorn, from the rear of the platform broke in with: 
“Tl swap with you any day, Brother Couzens.” 


* * *£ * 


A young lady was at a loss to know what to select for her 
vacation reading, relates Mr. Schermerhorn. ‘The bookstore sales- 
man came to her relief with the suggestion: ‘‘Here’s something 
just out and very entertaining, the “Kentucky Cardinal.” 

“No,” said the customer with a shake of her head, “I don’t 
care for religious subjects. 

“But,” protested the-salesman, “this ‘Kentucky Cardinal’ is a 
bird.” 

“T don’t care anything about his private life either,” per- 
sisted the young woman. 

+ 2 & * &# 
From Various SourRcES come these amusing little yarns, 

A boy was making his first public address and some friends 
were present to criticize and make suggestions. After it was over 
he said to one of them, ‘Well, how did you like it?” 

One man said: “Your address was all right but I did not 
like your gestures.” 

“Gestures,” he replied, “I didn’t have the gestures—I had 


the hives.” 
x # & * # 


A boy was ambitious to become a great public speaker. After 
one of his initial attempts he said to a friend: “Do you think that 
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if I were to fill my mouth with pebbles to practice enunciation 
as did Demosthenes of old as he walked along the seashore that 
I, too, would become a great orator?” 

The friend calmly replied: “From what I heard I would 
suggest that you fill your mouth with Portland Cement.” 


et 


The two great Catholic institutions, Fordham and Holy Cross, 
were playing their annual football game. ‘Things were getting 
rougher by the minute and finally the end on the Fordham team 
went to the referee and said: ‘Every down this half-back is 
biting me; what are you going to do about it?” 

“Well,” replied the referee, “the only thing I see to do is 
to play these games on Friday!” 


ae a ae 


One day when Horace Greeley was busy transferring his 
burning thoughts to paper, a representative of the Sons of Temper- 
ance succeeded in getting into the inner sanctum. 

“What is it?” growled Mr. Greeley, as he continued writing. 
The man told his story, pleading for a contribution. 

“No,” glumly responded Greeley and went on with his writ- 
ing. ‘The man continued his plea and Greeley again said no. 
Finally the importunate one said: 

“Why, Mr. Greeley, wouldn’t you give $10 to save an im- 
‘mortal soul from going to hell?” 

“No,” shouted Greeley, “not half enough people go to hell 
now!” 

Oe ewe 

Two business partners were at the theatre. Suddenly Ike 

turned to Jake and said: 


“Oi! Oi! I forgot to lock the safe.” 
“What’s the difference?” Ike replied, ‘‘Ain’t we both here?” 
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Two disciples of Jack Johnson had been egged on by their 
respective friends and admirers until a match between them had 
been arranged. Each dusky opponent was secretly afraid of the 
other and the backer of one of them, realizing this, gave a final 
command to his protege as he pushed him into the ring, saying: 

“Throw a scare into that nigger, boy. Throw a scare into 
that nigger.” 

Sam, with an effort to follow out his advice while the boxing 
gloves were being fastened on his hands, looked across at his 
opponent to be and said: 

“Big boy, does you know I was jest born with boxing gloves 
on? Born with ’em on, understand?” 

“Uh-huh,” his opponent replied. “I guess so and you’re jest 
getting ready for to die with ’em on.” 
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Lovinc Cup VERSES 


One of the most successful dinner clubs in the 
country has a custom of passing the loving cup to 
each guest, and reading a verse applying to him. 
This plan brings every one at the dinner to his feet 
at least once, and increases his personal enjoyment 
of the affair. The following verses give an idea of 
the forms that lend themselves best to this feature: 


To a Doctor 
\ When judgment day arrives, and all 
The doctors answer for their sins, 
O, think of what they'll get who bring 
The howling triplets and the twins! 


Toa Tenor 


He does not sing the old songs— 
Nobody wants him to 

Because there are so many 
He warbles that are new. 


To a Real Estate Man 


He will sell you a lot and build you a house 
And lend you the money. That’s right. 

But he won’t lay the carpets or furnish the meals 
Or sing to the babies at night. 


To An Irishman 
If every man could make himself 
An Irishman, each one would do it. 


But since that can’t be done, ’tis well 
To try to be the next thing to it. 
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To a Yankee 


You can always tell the English, 
You can always tell the Dutch, 

You can always tell the Yankees— 
But you can’t tell them much! 


To a Lumberman 
He'll sell you lumber, from a beam 
Clear down to just a little peg. 
If you are off your feet, then go 
And get from him a wooden leg. 


To a Guest 
There’s something I would like to say 
But what I cannot think, 
So stand up, comrade, anyway— 
And drink, confound you, drink! 


To a Toastmaster 
An ambidextrous man is he; 
Watch closely, and you’ll understand. 
A wonder in his way—you see, 
He can toastmast with either hand. 


To a Friend 
Let this on Time’s eternal scroll 
Of him be largely penned: 
He never sought to harm a soul 


And thousands called him friend. 


\ For a Minister 
If sometimes we forget awhile 

That life is short and man is vile, 
We do so, be it understood, 
Because salvation’s in a smile 


And godliness in brotherhood. 


To the Optimist 
Some men are born to sadly frown, 
Some men to praise and some to scoff; 
But whether he is up or down 


He wears the smile that won’t come off. | 
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To the Angler 
A fisherman, ’twixt you and I 
Will very seldom tell a lie— 
Except when it is needed to 
Describe the fish that left his view. 


To a Rhymester 
His brow is high, his hair is long, 
So he must be a poet. 
And pretty soon he’!l burst in song 
And do his best to show it. 


ww To a Good Fellow 


The gods bestow their gifts on men, 

With many a curious twist and whim; 
They handed out an armful when 

They chose the gifts they gave to him. 


To a Composer 
If music is the food of love 
This may in truth be said: 
He aids a lot, day after day, 
In keeping love well fed. 


To Twins 
Here’s to the one 
And to the other— 


But which one is 
‘The other’s brother? 


To a Bon Vivant 
Although he has not crossed the sea 
From any far-off foreign strand, 
Though born among the brave and free 
Bohemia is his native land. 


To aPlaywright 
If he had written Hamlet, there 
Is one thing which we know full well: 


He’d have allowed the prince to get 
The girl before the curtain fell. 
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PART VIII 


A TRIBUTE TO THE SOLDIERS 


It very often happens that you must speak at an 
affair which pays honor to the soldiers of several 
wars, or that you must take part in a Memorial Day 
celebration. In that event, the poem which follows, 
or something along the same line, has been found to 
be effective. It should be offered with a few words 
expressing full appreciation of the gallant deeds of 
the boys in the World War and the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, then drift into a comment on the thinning 
ranks of those who remain to remind us of the Civil 
War—those days which to the present generation are 
almost shadowy in the memory, but even when the 
last of the old soldiers has answered the final call, 
“The Army of the Shadows” will always be re- 
viewed in the heart of the true American patriot: 


THE ARMY OF THE SHADOWS 


I hear no shouts as the soldiers come 
To the mellow throb of the distant drum. 


They come—a fragment of what they were; 
The ranks are scattering year by year 
For one by one with his olden air 
Has answered the summons of Death with “Here!” 
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I see them waver and falter on, 

Their blue grown shadowy gray with dust— 
Grown shadowy gray, as in years agone 

Their sabers fell into shadowy rust. 


O, this the vision that comes to me— 

I watch them trudging adown the street, 
The ready soldiers that used to be, 

With vibrant drumming to time their feet; 
I see them swinging along the way 

With brave Old Glory above them all; 
And all the lines are complete to-day, 

Made so by the mystical trumpet call, 


And quick and eager, erect, and bold, 

They march triumphantly through my dream— 
The soldier men of the days of old 

With flags ablow and with swords agleam, 
The cannons rumble their warring note, 

The muskets blaze on the battle’s marge, 
And out of the bugle’s brazen throat 

There shrills the terrible cry of “Charge!” 


But hold! The mist that was in my eyes 
Now drifts away as a cloud is blown, 
And the shadows fade, as across the skies 
The silent arm of the wind is thrown. 
And gray, and grizzled, and halt, and lame, 
They falter on to the rounded graves 
That glow to-day in the grace of fame 

Beneath the banner that honor waves. 


They go—a shadow of what they were; 
The ranks are vanishing year by year, 
For one by one with his gallant air 
Has answered the summons of Death with “Here!” 
And so they waver and falter on, 
Their blue made shadowy gray with dust— 
The fading host that in years agone 
Bore forth the grail of the nation’s trust. 


And into the shadows march they all 
To the sigh of a far-off trumpet call. 
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A Tribute to the Soldiers 


A TRIBUTE TO THE FLAG 


Nothing kills the effect of a patriotic poem so 
quickly as to launch into it without preparing the 
minds of your listeners for it. It must be ap- 
proached easily and naturally, so that when you do 
swing into it, your audience swings into it with you 
and you are not open to the charge of “waving the 
old flag” to get applause. The same observation 
applies to the use of any poem, but most of all. does 
it apply in the case of one of a patriotic tinge. 
This is about the way in which the writer has led up 
to quoting “Your Flag and My Flag.” 


“One of the most vivid pictures of the days pre- 
ceding our entry into the World War is that of 
the review of our great Atlantic fleet by President 
Wilson. It was a gray day in New York. The 
skies were gray, the shores were gray, the river was 
gray—and for seven miles up the Hudson stretched 
that great gray fleet of ours. There was not a spark 
nor a fleck of color anywhere, save for the white 
of the blouses of the sailors as they lined the rails 
of the fleet ready for the review. 

“And just as the Mayflower came abreast of the 
flagship, it seemed to me that all the guns in all 
the world thundered out that vast presidential salute 
of ours. It seemed to me that all the colors in all 
the world leaped into the air on every ship for 
seven miles. It seemed to me that all the bands in 
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all the world were playing our national anthem. 
But high above all the sound, high above all the 
smoke, above all the colors, on the tallest mast on 
every ship for seven miles was Old Glory. It was 


“Your Flag and My Flag! 
And how it flies to-day 
In your land and my land 
And half a world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 
The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow-white and soul-white— 
The good forefathers’ dream; 
Sky-blue and true-blue, with stars to gleam aright 
The glorious guidon of the day; a shelter through the night. 


“Your Flag and My Flag! 
To every star and stripe 
The drums beat as hearts beat 
And fifers shrilly pipe! 
Your Flag and my Flag— 
A blessing in the sky; 
Your hope and my hope— 
It never hid a lie. 
Home land and far land, and half the world around 
Old Glory hears our glad salute and ripples to the sound. 


“Your Flag and My Flag! 
And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, 
Red and blue and white, 
The one Flag—the great Flag—the Flag for me and you— 
Glorified all else beside—the red and white and blue.” 


a 
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PART IX 


THE BIRTHPLACE STORY 


Many years ago the writer of this book was required by 
a publisher to provide a story about himself. The story was 
used in a series of “Anecdotes of Authors.” In other words, 
it was a bit of publicity in connection with a volume which did 
not prove to be a “Main Street” or any other kind of a best- 
seller. 

So, out of the depths of imagination, the story about the 
brass plate on the birthplace was created. Subsequently, when 
it became necessary to have a “personal interest” story as sort of 
an introduction for after-dinner talks, the anecdote was furbished 
up a bit, and has done yeoman duty for more than a decade. It 
has been adopted by others; it even has been used in garbled 
form in a vaudeville sketch, and as sub-titles in the movies. It 
is here presented as a suggestion of the kind of story that achieves 
three results. It provokes the interest of the audience in the 
speaker, it makes the audience think he is a colossal example of 
conceit, and with its conclusion it turns the laugh on him. Here 
it is: 

“TI was born in Xenia, Ohio. Xenia is one of the best laid- 
out towns in Ohio. ‘There are captious enemies of Xenia who 
say that the reason it is so well laid out is that it died in the 
40’s. Which, of course, is untrue. 

“T was born on Main Street in Xenia—in a little, old- 
fashioned, plastered house, sitting sidewise to Main Street. Now- 
adays they would call it a stucco house, and charge you fifteen: 
thousand dollars more for building it. It had old-fashioned 
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windows looking out on Main Street — windows with little 
panes of glass in them. Nowadays they swing them in case- 
ments, with the panes tilted diamond-wise, and call them French 
windows, for fifty dollars extra per pair. 


“Every now and then, some one from Xenia is in town, and 
comes up to see me. ‘The other day an old friend from Xenia 
came into the office, and, after talking about old times, old 
places, and old people for a while, he said, ‘By the way, Nesbit, 
do you remember that little old-fashioned house you were born 
in down on Main Street?’ 


“I told him that I did. Why, I can close my eyes and see 
it now—that little old plastered house sitting sidewise to Main 
Street, with the lattice over the side door, where the crimson 
rambler climbed up to toss its blossoms in the kisses of the sum- 
mer sun. And the old-fashioned flowers in the garden—mari- 
gold, and hollyhock, and verbena, and sweet William, and phlox, 
and bleeding heart, and all the old-time flowers our grandmothers 
loved so well. 


“Ves, I remember it perfectly,’ I said. 


“Well, the city of Xenia put a brass tablet on that birth- 
place of yours last week.’ . 

“Do you know, that touched me? I knew I never had done 
anything and never could do anything to merit a tablet on my 
birthplace—but this kindly act showed me that the golden senti- 
ment we call friendship had not yet vanished from the human 
heart. And there are some golden thoughts, some blessed senti- 
ments, we want to hold close to our own hearts, and never let 
go of them, until we have to. So I held that marvelous token 
of friendship close to my own heart, until finally curiosity over- 
came my modesty, and I asked: 


“What does it say on the tablet on my birthplace?’ 
“And he answered: ‘Main Street!’” 
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The Paths of Long Ago 


By WILBUR D. NESBIT 


Wilbur Nesbit’s poems not only carry his own individuality 
but they reflect the personality of his readers. For years his work 
has been a leading feature in the newspapers of America, and 
to-day, when he writes for either newspapers or magazines, his 
verses find an eager audience. As George Ade intimates in his 
foreword, Nesbit has achieved the dignity of the scrap-book—the 
treasure house of those favorite bits which are cherished because 
of their deep personal appeal. 


The poems included in this book have been selected from those 
which live because people love them. Some of them are sympa- 
thetic, some have a tingling touch of satire, many of them are 
vibrant with a deep humanity or alive with a peculiarly appealing 
harmony with nature. There is a singing quality in them that 
creates a melodious echo in the mind and heart. 


Mr. Nesbit is nationally known as a speaker, both on the 
platform and at banquets and other public affairs, and on such 
_ occasions his poems are always called for. 


The Edgar A. Guest / 
Books of Verse C e ss 


No poet in America is more frequently quoted than Edgar A. 
Guest. Pulpiteers, platform lecturers and after-dinner speakers 
find his work a never failing source of appropriate rhythmical 
verse. 


Mr. Guest has dealt with hundreds of subjects. Humor, pathos, 
love, devotion, faith, honor, the ties of home—almost every human 
emotion finds its echo in his verse. Public speakers have learned 
that his poetry “strikes fire” because it sets up a flood tide of 
memories in the minds and hearts of listeners, who marvel that 
another could so accurately portray their own thoughts. Wherever 
Mr. Guest is read, wherever he is quoted, the response proves the 
fitness of his titlh—“’The Poet of the People.” 


The Guest Books of Verse are: 


A Heap o’ Livin’ When Day Is Done 
Just Folks The Passing Throng 
Poems of Patriotism Rhymes of Childhood 
The Path to Home The Light of Faith 


All of the above titles may be had in five different styles of 
binding, ranging in price from $1.25 to $2.50, at any bookstore. 
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